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The Best Bargain is Quality— 


ee Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its original 
maker $3 $3 $$ 33 + $3 
q Its continent: use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
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qualities and durability $3 $3 $3 $3 
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With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
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The more intelligent and the more thrifty you are, the more you will 
appreciate CENTURY CERTIFIED EDITION sheet music. It is all sheet 
music can be, the very best edition of the world’s very best music. 

Although “CENTURY” Is only 15c¢ a copy, It Is beautifully printed on the 
best of paper—Every bar is standard size, each note certified to be correct as 
the Master wrote it. 

You can’t buy better—So why pay more than Century price 
(20c) in Canada when you buy Fifth Nocturne, Flower Song, ng Poet, 
Spring Song or any of the other classical and standard — ons. 


Patronize the Century dealer, his low price is ay . i GOLD STRINGS PURE TONE 
of his small profit. if he can’t supply you, we will, Comple e catalo 


of 2,300 Standard compositions free Made in Philadelphia Since 1838 


SCHOMACKER PIANO COMPANY 


Schomacker r aieend, 23rd and Chestnut Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 





15c) and 





MUSIC TEACHERS—Thousands of successful teachers use and 
recommend CENTURY certified music exclusively 

—because they know it is all that good music can 

be, yet it costs but 15 cents a copy, and they know 

parents appreciate the saving. 
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Studios Open Until August Ist 
NO 

HARMONY AND COMPOSITION 
—— 319 West 95th Si. i ¥., Phone: River 1002! 
Studie: 810 Carnegie Hall, N.Y. Phone: Circe 0321 

American Baritone 
Season 1926-1927-Now Booking 
Mgt. F.C. Weidling, 131 West 42nd St., New York, Bryant 0139 


TEACHER OF PIA 
CHRISTIAN HOLTUM The most valuable piano in the world 
*DANIELL 





a Soprano and Teacher of Singing 
e& Address 131 West 110th St., New York City 
Telephone Monument 0777. 
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CONCERTS —Soprano— RECITALS 
60 Northern Avenue New York City 


ADOLF WEISS 
(Pupil of Schoenberg) 
HARMONY AND COUNTERPOINT 
Berlin W62 Luther Strasse 5 III 


EDWARD WEISS 
“A pianist of remarkable qualities” — Busoni 


Berlin-Wilmersdorf, Detmolder Strasse 64 

















STEGER Pianos and Player Pianos 
combine all of the essentials of the 
ideal instrument—artistic design, finest 
materials, thorough workmanship and 
a wonderful tone quality. 
STEGER WELTE- MIGNON (Licen- 
see) Reproducing Pianos. 
STEGER & SONS 
Piano yk et Compan 
Founded by John V. Steger, 1 1879. 
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L, De PACHMAN de Pachmann) 
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199 bis Boulevard St. Germain, Paris 
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Soprano CONDUCTOR 
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Teacher 
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DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
A Few Dates Available 159 W. 86th St., N. Y. 
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REASON in this paper is 


because for generations we have been 
manufacturing pianos of wonderful 
TONE QUALITY. It Is a piano for the 
artist, the singer and the professional. 
TONE, and TONE that will endure 
for a lifetime. 


The RADLE for TONE 


F. RADLE, Inc. 
609-611 West 36th Street New York City 
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DR. WOLLE CONDUCTS THE 
HISTORIC BACH FESTIVAL 
FOR THE TWENTIETH TIME 


Famous Choir Leader Directs Splendid Performances of 
Seven Cantatas, One Motet and the Mass in B Minor— 
Soloists Include Mildred Faas, Emily Stokes Hagar, 
Mabelle Addison, Mabel Beddoe, Arthur Kraft, 
Nicholas Douty and Henri Scott. 

On May 14 and 15 of this year Dr, J. Fred Wolle con- 
ducted the famous Bach Festival at Bethlehem, Pa., for 
the twentieth time. It was twenty-eight years ago that Dr. 
Wolle organized the Bach Choir, and during that period 
he has been its only leader. Festivals have been held regular- 
ly with the exception of six years—from 1906 to 1911 
when Dr. Wolle was head of the department of music 
in the University of California and also in 
1924 when the concerts were not given owing 
to the serious illness of the noted leader. 

The festivals are held in ideal surround- =| 
ings, in the Packer Memorial Chapel, 
which is situated on the beautiful campus = 
of Lehigh University. The fame of the = 
choir has spread to such an extent that = 
the concerts are attended not only by s 
people in the vicinity of Bethlehem, but also 
by lovers of Bach music from all parts of 
the country, and some of them even come = 
from as far away as Europe. This choir = 
undoubtedly is the best known organization 
of its kind which devotes its time to the study = 
of the music of Bach. = 

The programs arranged for the Friday 
concerts this year deviated somewhat from 
those presented previously, seven cantatas 
and a motet being given. The Mass in B 
minor, however, was rendered as usual at the 
two sessions on Saturday. 

One of the features of the festival is the 
playing of the Moravian Trombone Choir in 
the tower of the Church prior to each con- 
cert. Hundreds of people stand around on 
the campus, and each year thoroughly enjoy 
the chorales rendered by the choir, This 
year was no exception, and the weather be- 
ing particularly pleasant, this part of the 
program was an additional delight. 

Dr. Wolle has three hundred members in 
his choir, and as rehearsals are held each 
week from the beginning of October until 
the festival takes place in May the programs 
are exceedingly well prepared. This year an 
unusual opportunity was given to hear music 
of Bach which is rarely performed. Dr. 
Wolle arranged the series of cantatas in the 
order in which they occur in the course of 
the ecclesiastical year. The first one pre- 
sented was for Christmas, entitled Chris- 
tians, Grave Ye This Glad Day. In this Z 
selection it was immediately apparent that : 
the choir was in splendid condition vocally 
and that Dr. Wolle and his singers were as 
one in regard to unity of intention. There is 
a beautiful contralto solo in this cantata, 
which was sung expressively on this occasion 
by Mabelle Addison, an artist who has won 
recognition throughout the country for her 
insight and understanding of the music of 
Bach. The duet for soprano and bass was 
sung by Mildred Faas and Henri Scott, and 
that for contralto and tenor by Miss Addison 
and Arthur Kraft, both of which were given 
with fine artistry. The second cantata, O 
Praise the Lord for All His Mercies, for 
the Sunday after Christmas, opens with a 
soprano solo, sung by Miss Faas, who is to 
be highly praised for her singing throughout 
the cantatas. She was in excellent voice and 
sang exceptionally well. The bell-like tones 
for which Miss Faas is well known were 
never heard to better advantage than on this 
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occasion. Miss Addison, Mr. Kraft and Mr. 
Scott also were heard in this cantata. The 
final offering for Friday afternoon was 





Jesus, Now Will We Praise Thee, composed 
for New Year’s Day. During the rendition 
of all of the cantatas the choir sang with a 
depth of feeling which without a doubt could only have 
been obtained through years of association with such an 
inspired leader as Dr. Wolle. 


SUMO IHLUUUN NINN LIT 


Frmay EvENING ProGRAM 
The four cantatas chosen for Friday evening were Christ 
Lay in Death’s Dark Prison (for Easter) ; God So Loved the 
World (for Whitsuntide) ; Whoso Doth Offer Thanks (for 
the fourteenth Sunday after Trinity), and Oh Christ, My 
All in Living (for the sixteenth Sunday after Trinity) for 
which Miss Faas, Miss Addison, Mr. Kraft and Mr. Scott 
again sang the solo parts with skill, This program was con- 
cluded with the mighty motet for double choir, Sing Ye to 
the Lord a New-Made Song, from Psalms 149 and 150. 
The length of this program forbids an extended review of 
the various numbers, but suffice it to say that the choir was 
impressive and the singing magnificent, the majesty and 
reverence of the music being well brought out. Special com- 
mendation must be given for the rendition of the motet, a 
particularly difficult work. 
Tue Mass tn B MINoR 
It is perhaps the Mass in B minor which particularly 
attracts pilgrims from far and near to attend these festivals. 
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concerts with his superb band. 


the financial end of these concerts. 


sents, and have done so ever since, 


This work is given at all of the festivals. There was a huge 
crowd for both concerts on Saturday, every available inch 
of space being occupied and many hundreds of people stand 
ing in and outside of the church throughout the perform 
ances. ‘The choir rose to great heights in this tremendous 
work. It was sung with a beauty of tone rarely encountered, 
and the attacks and releases were unusually fine. In the 
afternoon the Kyrie and Gloria were given, the Gloria being 
especially good. At the second concert the music of the 
Mass was given from the Credo to the end. It was interest- 
ing to note how many people there were who had brought 
their scores with them. It was very evident that they intently 
followed the singing of the choir and of the soloists, and also 
gained much through observing the skillful conducting of 
Dr. Wolle. 

The soloists for the Mass were: Emily Stokes Hagar 
soprano; Mabel Beddoe, contralto; Nicholas Douty, tenor, 
and Henri Scott, bass, all of them artists who have sung 
at these festivals many times. Miss Beddoe unfortunately 
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EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN, 


celebrated bandmaster, who is about to begin another series of summer 
In the summer of 1918 Mr. Goldman gave his first 
series of outdoor concerts on the Green of Columbia University, continuing them 
for five seasons until they were transferred to Central Park in 1923, because of 
the erection of new buildings on the Columbia grounds. 
given in Central Park and in 1925 transferred to the Campus of New York Univer 
sity, where they will take place again this year, 
and directing the band for the first six years, Mr. Goldman was obliged to organize 
In 1924 Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Guggenheim 
and Mr. and Mrs. Murry Guggenheim, who had been his principal supporters, 
undertook to defray the expenses of the sixty or so concerts which each series repre- 
It is a rare evening when at least 15,000 per- 
sons do not turn out to hear the concerts, and on special occasions the audiences 


have run as high as 60,000 listeners. 
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endeavored to sing without score, and her lapse of memory 
in the Qui sedes was disconcerting both to the conductor and 
to the orchestra. Later in the Agnus Dei she held the score 
before her. Mrs. Hagar, both in her solo, Laudamus te, and 
in her various duets, acquitted herself more than creditably, 
giving evidence of having wholly absorbed the content of 
the music which had been assigned to her and delighting the 
audience with her interpretation. 

The orchestra for the festival was made up of members 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra and these musicians gave an 
excellent account of themselves. T. Edgar Shields, the 
organist, and the Trombone Choir also deserve commenda- 
tion. Then, too, in the Mass the obbligatos were artistically 
played by William Kincaid, flute; Alfred Lorenz, violin: 
Jenjamin Guisikoff, cello; Edward Raho, oboe and English 
horn, and Anton Horner, French horn, all of them virtuosos 
on their respective instruments. 

Charles T. Tittmann was engaged for the bass solos in 
the cantatas, but. was unable to sing owing to a sudden 
indisposition and his place was taken by Mr. Scott. This 
was the first time that Mr. Tittmann has had to cancel an 
engagement in a music cafeer which has extended over ten 
years. 


In 1924 they were again 


Besides arranging the programs 


SUCCESS AGAIN CROWNS 
EFFORTS OF FOUNDERS OF 
WESTCHESTER’S FESTIVAL 


Combined Choruses of the County Assist in Making This 
Second Annual Event a Notable One—School Children’s 
Chorus an Added Feature—Distinguished Soloists 
Participate—Audiences Most Enthusiastic—Final 
Program Devoted to Wagner 
_ Westchester County’s second annual music festival, held 
in the shadow of the Great Kensico Dam at Valhalla, N. \ 
began on hursday evening, May 20, with a chorus of about 
1,800, and approximately 4,000 people present in the audience 
lhe event was held in a monster tent, quite dwarfed, how 

ever, by the surrounding hills, 
Interest centered, as a matter of course, in the huge festi 


val chorus, recruited from the seventeen 
wit choral units representing twenty-five West 
chester communities. Despite the fact that 
the chorus had but a single mass rehearsal 
and that on the evening before, it neverth 
less proved a vocally excellent and flexibl 
body Che uniformity of training methods 
insured by individual group rehearsals under 
the general supervision of Morris Gabriel 


Williams no d-ubt had considerable effect in 
bring ng this abcut The chorus sane Hail 
Bright Abode, from Wagner's Tannhauset 
the 150th Psalm, by Cesar Franck. and 
groups of chorals, the first 
Though My ‘eet (Bach), Thou Hast 
Wrought This Fond Desire (J. Parry) and 
Break Forth O Beauteous Light (Bach). the 
second made up of The Long Day Closes 
(Arthur Sullivan) and The \re 
Declaring (Beethoven) 


two 
consisting of 


Heavens 


: rhe soloist of the first evening was Duso 
lina Giannini, soprano, a pupil of Marcella 
Sembrich’s, who last year appeared in Berl; 
in the title role of Aida, and is so well 
known in this country through appearances 
with the Schola Cantorum in New York and 
with other bodies. She sang a Classical group 
made up of works by Rachmanioff, Tschai 
kowsky, Sydney Homer, and Wagner. and 
also Frank La Forge’s beautiful Before th 
€ rucihx; a second group consisted of 
familiar Italian and Spanish folk song 

She entered joyously into the festive spirit 
of the occasion and was enthusiastically ac 

claimed, being called upon for several num 
bers in addition to those listed on the pro 


ny 


gram \s a final graceful gesture she sang 
z her concluding encore to the chorus grouped 
behind her. Dusolina Giannini > ssesses a 
voice oft unusual purity, exquisitely modu 


lated, and employed with fine discretion, In 
the emotional Italian folk songs she wa 
especially happy, singing these numbers with 
fine abandon and considerable 


skill 


The orchestra deserves a 


interpretative 


special word of 
commendation, for they were fine players all 
gathered from New York Symphony, New 
‘York Philharmonic, and the Metropolitan 
Opera orchestras, and they played without 
the benefit of a rehearsal. The orchestral 
selections, in addition to the accompaniment 
to the choral numbers, were the overture and 
Bacchanale from Wagner's Tannhiuser. In 
many respects the orchestra, too, was a con 
munity project, many of the members 
have their homes within the confines of West 
chester County. 


! 


outdoon 
i 
tor 


Morris Gabriel Williams conducted capa 
bly, doing his utmost to weld all the unit 
under his direction into a homogenous whole 
The chorus accompanist was Emil Nielsen 


THe Westcnester Junior Music Festivar 
May 2] 

The school children of Westeh ster County 
had an opportunitty of showing the benefit 
they had derived from their music studies in 
their respective schools on Friday afterno 
" , May 21 T he re were three group 

of 2,500 voices from the elementary schools, a 
selected group of 500 representing the high school glee clu! 


a choru 


and a combined high school orchestra of 150 piece rhe 
clear fresh voices, astonishingly well trained, and the bright 
young faces ranged tier upon tier at the rear of the ‘tent 


auditorium, typified the true spirit of the Westchester Festi 
val. About five thousand of their friends, parents, and ad 
mirers were gathered in the audience when the program be 


gan, and the evidences of pride in the accomplishments of 
these children were clearly discernible The songs were 
largely of the simpler, more familiar type, hut rendered with 
a verve and enthusiasm that were contagious. It was a well 


disciplined body, well balanced, and alert, and showed th 
result of painstaking study 

The Junior Chorus sang, among other songs My 
Dearie (Armitage), Rubinstein’s The Angel: a Bohemian 
folk tune entitled, Thistledown Race, and Stephen Foster 


Slee p 


Old Folks at Home, and, in conjunction with the Glee Club 
and orchestra, Handel's To the Hills, Gaines’ A Happy 
Song, Arthur Sullivan’s The Lost Chord, and the conclud 


ing number, Prayer of Thanksgiving, a Netherlands air 
The Glee Club sang with considerable finish The Loch 
Lomond, Francis’ Ames Carmelina, and Dvorak’s Massa 
(Continued on page 23) 
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Berlin Philharmonic is unique, and 
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eric March, but owing to Furt- 
the last two concerts were postponed for 
April 18 and 19 consisted of 
in D, Dvorak’s cello concerto 
ymphony, and on April 25 and 

only —Beeth« fourth and Brahms’ 
Furtwaengler’s con- 
from me He has done 
in bringing the Berlin Philharmonic up to its 
standards again, and he is held in the highest 
has the divine spark, His performance of the 
minor symphony, particularly of the finale, 
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mce with same cast cenery 
Witnu 
The tinal concert of the winter 
and was the occasion of a tremendous 
or Mengelberg who, through his masterly conduct 
1f Strauss’ Burger als Edelman Suite and Mahler's fifth 
public to a high pitch of enthusiasm 
Beethoven festival! will begin, at the 
Mengelberg's direction nS. 
AMSTERDAM Dernut 
Hansen, well known in America, 
with the orchestra, playing the third 
with enormous success LS 


AMSTERDAM SEASON CLOSES 
Amsterdam ) 
on April 22 


(OVATION FOR 


BER season 


aroused the 
week the 
bouw, under 
Hansen Has 
Amsterdam.) Cecilia 
made her début 
Saint-Saens concerto, 


symphony 
In another 
Concertgel 
C RCILIA SUCCESSFUI 


here 


Bearrick Harrison Imprt Amsterdam.) Beatrice 
Harrison, English cellist, recently played in recital here and 
made a deep impression, with her splendid technic and nobk 
tom K 5. 


SES { 


PERFORMANCE OF DE FALLA’s MARIONETTE 
SHow Amsterdam.) De Falla’s marionet show, El Re- 
tablo di Maese Pedro, has been performed here under Men- 
gelberg’s baton and proved to be not only musically interest- 
ing but a novelty from a dramatic point of view as well. 


INTERESTING 


Furtwaengler 
Berlin’s 
ARTHUR M. ABELL 


The Venerable Singakademie—A Visit to 
Three Opera Houses 


magnificent. I have heard Stock give a better rendition of 
I'schaikowsky’s fourth, however, and with much less effort, 
Stock lets the Chicago Symphony Orchestra play the pizzi 
cato scherzo all by itself, without a single movement of his 


baton. And what precision and verve! 


SOLOISTS OF P HILH ARMON I 

The Dvorak 
Piatigorski, the 
monic now 
H. Holst and J 
still the 
Hess, by the 
whom he 
phony 
of the 


THE 
was admirably played by’ Gregor 
first cellist of the orchestra. The Philhar 
has two very superior concertmasters 
Spivakowsky, both pupils of Willy Hess, 
leading violin instructor at the Hochschule. 
way, would be an ideal successor to Kneisel, 
succeeded as concertmaster of the Sym- 
when Kneisel resigned. At the last popular concert 
season | heard Spivakowsky play a solo, and he re- 
vealed a brilliant technic and a warm sympathetic tone. 

The Philharmonic “Pops” no longer have that familiar 
jemuethlich character of former days The table, beer 
mugs and sandwiches are now taboo; the habituées sit in 


concerto 
also 
who is 


soston 


LATEST 
7 he 


famous singer, 


panying article, taken at Mme. 


Furtwaengler series. The 
character, but the 
prices of admission are still ridiculously low, according to 
our ideas, and at these concerts the music student can hear 
the world’s best music played by one of the world’s greatest 
orchestras. It was at popular concerts more than 
thirty years ago that | became familiar with the entire clas- 
sical orchestra literature, for the Philharmonic has an im- 
Men se repertory 
Tut 
On April 24 I heard a magnificent performance of 
Haydn's Seasons by the famous Singakademie chorus under 
Georg Schumann, with the assistance of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra and excellent soloists, to wit: Alexander Kipnis 
as Simon, Birgit Engell as Hanne, and Anton Kohmann as 
Lucas. Schumann is somewhat grayer and he has taken on 
flesh, but his conducting of the well worn oratorio revealed 
all of his old time youthful esprit, vigor and geniality. The 
chorus sang with admirable fidelity to pitch, with perfect 
tonal balance and great élan. It was a joy to hear this cele- 
brated old body of singers again under the same conductor, 
about whose work | wrote so many times —— my long 
residence in Berlin. Schumann, like hosts of other friends 
here, was delighted to see me again. He said he would 
love to make an American tour with his chorus, but I told 
him the travelling expenses for so large an organization were 
prohibitive. A great artistic success would be assured, and it 
is a pity that an institution with such grand traditions, reach- 
ing back a century and a half, could not be heard in America. 
Wark OPERA 
During the two weeks and a half my arrival, there 
have heen numerous concerts by vocalists, pianists and vio 
linists, Flesch, Kreisler, Szigeti, Gieseking and Lula Misz 
Gemeiner have recently returned from America. Opera is 
still heard in the three principal opera houses every night in 
the week. A Wagner Cycle, comprising all of the master 
music dramas, has been drawing crowds to the Staatsoper. 
The “Ring,” in particular, under Carl Muck, aroused special 
interest. The former Royal einen is still a most pro- 
ficient body of players, although not quite the equal of the 
Philharmonic. The mise-en-scéne is also still fine but in 
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and Thomas Salignac 
highly artistic manner. 
is! es 
PAGANINI Comes To ZUricu—(Ziirich.) Lehar’s Paganini 
has wended its way to Zurich where it received not only an 
excellent performance under young Conductor Weilemann’s 
baton and with Karl Melzer in the title role, but also enjoyed 
a distinct success. Although this work in many places has 
left the beaten track of operetta and drawn nearer to grand 
opera—a development which one might naturally have ex- 
pected of Lehar—it in no way shows a weakening of melodic 
invention, On the contrary, it contains many fascinating 
“tunes” presented with wonderful orchestration. It surely 
deserves a larger number of performances than have been 
allotted it despite the approaching end of the season. J. K. 
ZeEMLINSKY TO Quit PracuE Opera.—(Prague) Consid- 
erable excitement has been caused by Alexander von Zem- 
linsky's expressed intention of quitting his post as operatic 
director of the German Theater here as well as his director- 
ship of the German Philharmonic, It is said that he has ac- 
cepted a position as general musical director in Elberfeld, 


Vera Janacopulos, Hector Dufranne 
fulfilled the vocal requirements in a 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
now seventy-seven years old and still active 
Lehmann’'s home, 
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point of singing this venerable stage, built by Frederick the 
Great in 1742, has deteriorated very materially. It can 
boast of no such singers now as Jadlowker, Destinn, Farrar, 
Hempel, Knipper, Krauss, and others whom I recall having 
heard there so frequently in the good old time before the 
war. The repertory, however, is more varied and more in- 
teresting than at the Metropolitan. 

Kroll’s has been completely remodeled and built over, and 
the interior no longer bears any resemblance whatever to 
the old opera house, which was erected in 1844, The audi- 
torium is now handsome and up to date and has a seating 
capacity of more than two thousand. The orchestra and 
the entire ensemble are recruited from the Staatsoper per- 
sonnel, The same management now runs both opera houses 
nightly. The old Royal Opera House has a larger orchestra, 
however. The prices there are higher and the performances 
are better. 

serlin’s third opera is the former Charlottenburg Opera, 
now called the Staedtische Oper (Municipal Opera). It, 
too, lacks first rate vocalists, but the orchestra is excellent 
and the general ensemble is very good. The management 
shows enterprise, and the Berlin premiere of Puccini's 
posthumous Turandot, which had its first performance at 
La Scala under Toscanini a few days ago, will be given on 
this stage 

Many of the old 
Max Bruch, Etelka Gerster, 
Scharwenka, Fernow, 


friends here have 
Nikisch, 


Lamperti, 


passed away, I miss 
Busoni, Humperdinck, 
Lessmann and Heinemann, 


OF LILLI LEHMANN. 
as a teacher, with Arthur M, 
Berlin-Griienewald, on 


Abell, author of the accom- 
April 80. 


home, the former headquarters of 

Berlin. Willy Hess told me de- 
tails of Bruch’s death. He was with him to the last and it 
was he who closed his eyelids after the spark of life had 
fled. But while mourning = se dear old departed friends, 
| was consoled by the sight of many old familiar faces. At 
the Philharmonic concerts and at the opera I saw most of 
my former colleagues of the press, Leopold Schmidt of the 
Tageblatt, Klatte and Ertel of the Lokal Anzliger, Urban 
and Weissmann of the — Zeit am Mittag, Marshal of 
the Vossische Zeitung (who, by the way, is the brother-in- 
law of Gerhard Hauptmann), Taubmann of the Boérsen 
Courier, Sohmers, editor of the Allgemeine Musik Zeitung, 
and Chop, of the Signale, are still here. I constantly run 
into old friends on the street as well as in the concert halls. 

Leonard Liebling’s recent visit is often mentioned to me 
1 called at the Musican Courrier headquarters and met 
C. H. Trask. He was fortunate in securing an apartment, 
for foreigners are not allowed to rent unfurnished flats here 
now, because of the great scarcity of homes. Mr. Trask is 
pleasantly located in Charlottenburg, near the Municipal 
Opera House. I also called on Dr. Hugo Leichtentritt, 
correspondent of the MusicaL Courter. I have known him 
for nearly thirty years, having met him as a music student 
here in the late nineties. 

There is now no such social activity at the 
of the MusicaAr Courier as in my times, Conditions are 
quite different now, and there are not so many musical 
celebrities here to lend lustre to such gatherings as in pre- 
war days. But I am thankful that so many old friends are 
left, and while grieving over the departed ones, and greeting 
those still here, I thought of that old forgotten poem: 

We long for the touch of a hand 

A hand to us most dear 
That has gone from our 
But what of the friend 


We long for the touch of a vanished hand 
And think ourselves sincere 
But what of the friends who around us stand 
And what of the hand that is 
There is good wholesome sentiment in these verses that 
many a despairing mourner would do well to take to heart. 
(¢ ‘ontinued on page 10) 
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Germany. Zeuilanky is also the rector of the German High 
School of Music, which is reported in bad financial straits, 
as the state subsidy of $3,000 is quite insufficient to cover the 
cost of its maintenance. B. P. 
PritzNer AS RespicgHt “Ersatrz”—(Vienna.) A_ nice 
piece of chauvinism was perpetrated by the Konzertverein, 
Vienna, where Dirk Foch had scheduled the Vienna premiére 
of Respighi’s Pini di Roma for his last concert of the season. 
Owing to the protests from the “patriotic” members of the 
board, the piece had to be struck out from the program and 
Foch was compelled to substitute the Christelflein Overture, 
an insipid composition by Hans Pfitzner, the musical god of 
the Pan-Germans. P. B 
Great Honors ror Lupwic KARPATH’S JUBILEE 
Ludwig Karpath, one of the prominent figures of musical 
Austria and at one time Viennese correspondent of the 
Musica Courter, was the recipient of many honors on the 
occasion of his sixtieth birthday. He is one of the oldest 
musical critics of the city and has in recent years coccupied 
an advisory post with the government concerning the affairs 
of the Staatsoper. It was in this position that he con- 
tributed, almost against his will, to the removal of his friend, 
Richard Strauss, who had previously dedicated to Karpath 
his ill-fated Schlagobers ballet. Karpath is a nephew of the 
late Karl Goldmark and a close friend of the Wagner family 
at Bayrouth. On the occasion of his jubilee Karpath, who 
at present is ill, received the title of Hofrat from the 
Austrian government. P. B. 


( Vienna. ) 
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MUZIO TRIUMPHS AT LA SCALA IN TRAVIATA repeated with Ernesto Badini in the role of Marcello after 


an absence from La Scala of several months. His inter- 
pretation is an excellent one, both vocally and artistically, and 
Distinguished Artist Also Presented in Special Performance of Il Trovatore—Aida Repeated with Practically a New Cast he was well received by the huge audience. There were no 
other changes in the previous cast. April 17, a special per- 
Mitan.—At La Scala, during the week ending April 11, _ has been several years since Muzio has been heard in Milan, formance of Trovatore was given in order to present Claudia 
twenty-first week of the season, the operas given were not since America has had the great privilege of listening Muzio to the Milan public in a role entirely different than 
L’Amore dei Tre Re, the second and last performance of to this great artist each season. Her appearance was looked that of Violetta. She conquered the huge audience with 
Pelleas et Melisande, and the second performance of Boito’s forward to as a great event and the select capacity audience Leonora's aria in the first act, which she sang superbly. 
Nerone, which continues to draw capacity houses, with Rosa __ was not disappointed. Her interpretation was mov ing inthe Her third act aria was also perfection and the Miserere 
Raisa, famous dramatic soprano, whose vivid interpretation extreme. From the rise of the curtain she dominated the most effective. The duet with Count of Luna brought out 
of Asteria still holds the enthusiastic admiration of both scene. Her rendition of the first act was superb. She was all the power, passion and beauty of her really exceptional 
press and public. April 8 Aida was given with almost an enthusiastically applauded in open scene with many cries of voice. Her death scene of the last act was most impressive, 
entire new cast. Michele Fleta, Spanish tenor, was heard brava during the difficult first act aria, Sempre Libera. her voice being like velvet in the pianissimo shading, and there 
for the first time in Milan as Rhadames. To him fell the When the curtain fell she was repeatedly recalled with were many exclamations of brava, almost to the extent of 
honors of the evening. He gave a forceful and convincing Maestro Toscanini, the applause being insistent until she ap- interrupting the scene. Her interpretation throughout is 
interpretation of the hero role, displaying a voice of ex- peared alone. The duet with elder Germont was heart rarely artistic and worthy of the traditions of this historical 
ceptionally beautiful quality, which he handles with great rendering and was received with an outburst of applause. opera house. She was applauded at open scene all through 
intelligence. His shading is delightful. He was received In the gambling scene she was admirable, and in the last the opera, and with artists and maestro was recalled more 
with much enthusiasm after the Celeste Aida, and in the act proved herself again a rare artist. Her portrayal was than twenty times. Pertile was again the Manrico, and gave 
Nile and judgment scenes gave an impressive rendition; also most touching and her death most convincing. Throughout his usual artistic interpretation. Elvira Casazza (her first 
in the tomb scene he sang admirably. With the exception of the opera her rich limpid voice full of passion and color, appearance this season) was the Azucena, a role new for 
Fleta, and of Cesare Formichi, of the Chicago Civic Opera, her secure agility and technic, and the shading of her mezza her at La Scala. She is a fine artist and gave a spontaneous 
who gave a vigorous interpretation of Amonasro, and of the voce, make Trav viata, as sung by Muzio, a rare musical and dramatic interpretation of the Gypsy role, Benvenuto 
admirable American bass, Cesare Baromeo, in the role of the treat, which will long be remembered by the La Scala audi Franci was superb; he is without doubt the best Count of 
King, the cast was less than mediocre. Irma Vigano was. once. It was an evening of great triumph for this much Luna of the present day. Toscanini’s reading of this old 
the Aida. She caused a near riot in the Nile scene. Some loved artist. favorite is vastly different than any other; in a word, it is 
of the most courageous of the audience were heard to pro- Benvenuto Franci gave a magnificent portrayal of the simply remarkable. 
test loudly that it was a disgrace to put such voices on the elder Germont. His powerful, rich voice, shaded artistically Iraviata was given on Sunday evening again, to another 
stage of a house the standard of La Scala, and the majority in the Di Provenza, was a pleasure to hear, and he was capacity audience, with Claudia Muzio as Violetta, Once 
of the audience audibly agreed. Maria Capuana was the Am- warmly applauded, Pietro Menescaldi made an acceptable more she thrilled the public in this coloratura work. After 
neris, Olaizola the Ramfis and Santini the conductor. Alfredo. Toscanini gave the work an unsurpassable reading. singing a dramatic role like Leonora, one wondered how it 
On Sunday, April 11, the season’s first performance of the During the week ending April 18, Traviata was again given was possible in a short twenty-four hours to sing with such 
much loved Verdi gem, Traviata, was given with the ex- to another capacity audience, and marked another great agility and modulation as the role of Violetta requires. Tos 
quisite artist, Claudia Muzio, in the role of Violetta. It triumph for Claudia Muzio as Violetta. La Boheme was _ canini conducted. Antonio Bassl. 
PUCCINI'S POSTHUMOUS OPERA, TURANDOT, AT LA SCALA, 
MILAN. 
(1) Puccini and Toscanini, taken many years ago in New York, when 
Puccini came here for the premiere of The Girl of the Golden West. (2) 
The gorgeous costume of the Princess Turandot. (3) The artists who sang 
the principal roles, (4) Act 1, A Public Square in Pekin. (5) Act 2, 
Square in Front of the Emperor's Palace. (6) Act 8, Scene of the Great 
Finale, The scenery is by Galileo Chini. (These illustrations all appeared 
in the elaborate souvenir program for the first performance at La Scala, 
April 25, Copyrighted 1926, by Societa Hditrice Salsese, and used by 
permission.) 


Rosa Kaisa (Turandot) 


Pet I 
Tl (Whe 


Maria Zambeoni (Lid). 
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LUCCHESE ENDS 
TRIUMPHANT SEASON 


The American Nightingale to Visit the Old World 

American artist to seek other lands is Josephine 
jloratura soprano, who sailed May 19 on the 
Italy. The “American Nightingale,” as 
is embarking on her first for- 
a trip to Cuba several sea- 
journeyed outside the 


he latest 
nese, col 
Colombo for 
referred to her, 
excepting tor 
heretotore 
birth 
as well known for her per- 


tics have 
urney tor, 


she has never 


cign j 
ARO 
undaries of the land of her 
Miss Lucchese, who is almost 
mal charms as for her artistic distinctions, is going to 
Europe chiefly for a much-needed vacation, which she has 
wot enjoyed in five has engagements to fill in 
Italy. however, immediately after landing. At Lecce she has 
1 engaged to sing Lucia and The Barber of Seville op 
posite Tito Schipa, but despite numerous offers from other 
European capitals, she plans on no further appearances 
he has had a lengthy rest 


ve had an unusually long 


year She 


eason this year,” said Miss 
just before boarding the steamer ‘| began the 
fuly, 1925. and I ended it in Detroit with a recital 
night. Between those dates I have had 160 ap 
in opera and recital. So, as you may imagine, I 
to do nothing whatever for a long while. 
ive viewed Italy, France, Germany, England and 
s that may take my fancy, I may feel like some 


good 

















Her programs 


are most unusual— 
she seems to have a 
gift for finding the 
new and interesting 
in song literature. 
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European engagements. But noth- 
ing until my long, sight-seeing trip 
is over, except these performances 
with Schipa.” 

The beautiful prima donna ex- 
pected to stay in Europe until De- 
cember, but several late bookings 
for that month will necessitate an 
earlier return. With the first of 
the year she will begin her sched- 
uled concert tour, starting in Cali- 
fornia in January and extending 
through April, totaling eighty reci- 
tal appearances and covering the 
entire North American continent. 
She is now considering an Aus- 
tralian tour in May, June, and July 
of 1927, which will include between 
thirty and forty concerts, but there 
is a likelihood that she may ac- 
cept instead a series of operatic ap- 
pearances in South and Central 
America for those same months. 
The “nightingale” is spreading her 
pinions, it appears, for flights far 
from home. 

Miss Lucchese 
Antonio and has 
education, scholastic and artistic, 
in the United States. In the last 
five years she has made many tours 
of America with the San Carlo 
Opera Company and in recital, and 
she estimates that for this season 
alone, she has traveled about 12,000 
miles up and down and across the 
continent. Her one trip outside the 
United States boundaries was a 
season in Havana, where she sang 
with Schipa, Bori, Titta Ruffo and 
other world luminaries in a notable 
season there three years ago. 

“Conditions in America have im- 
proved greatly since I made my 
debut five years ago,” said Miss 
Lucchese. “I notice especially a 
new hospitality towards American 
artists. There have been some conspicuous successes among 
them recently and it is a source of great gratification to me. 
There was a time when a European reputation was a nec- 
essary prelude to success here but, I am very happy to 
observe, that is by no means true today. 


is a native of San 
had her entire 


“The old world is realizing these new conditions, too. 
For instance, I, an American, am going to Italy to sing 
with Schipa. There is a growing tendency in that direction 
and it is a very pleasant thing for an American to reflect 
upon. I would be happy to visit Europe anyway, but it is 
particularly pleasant to go as a sort of ambassadress from 
the musical world of the ‘United States to the musical world 
of Europe.” ; 

Despite her successful career of five seasons and the wide 
reputation which she commands today, Miss Lucchese is 
still in her early twenties. Critical praise has followed her 
throughout America and popular opinion is generally ex- 
pressed in return engagements wherever she has appeared 
in opera or recital. Asked by the interviewer to what par- 
ticular cause she attributed her great success in art, not 
withstanding her brief career, the beautiful cantatrice smiled 
significantly and said, “I must give you the same answer 
that the centenarian gave the metropolitan reporter when 
asked to what he attributed his long life, ‘Perseverance 
just perseverance. I kept on living in spite of everything.’ 
Now, I say, just change the word ‘living’ to ‘singing’ and 
you will have my answer.” 


Sokoloff to Have Busy Summer 

Nikolai Sokoloff, after the strenuous end of a most suc- 
cessful season. is to have the kind of holiday he most enjoys. 
It is already known that he is to conduct the Philadelphia 
Orchestra for two weeks late in June and early in July at 
the Sesqui-Centennial, and the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra in seven concerts at the Stadium, beginning July 
28. However, now comes the news that he is to’ organize 
the orchestra to be known as the Philharmonic and will onen 
and close a series of open air concerts at Hillsborough. San 
Mateo County, a suburb of San Francisco; and that he is 
engaged to conduct the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
in several concerts of the summer series now being under- 
taken. The other conductors appearing at these two series 
are Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Alfred Hertz, Henry Hadley and 
Emil Oberhoffer. 

Mr. Sokoloff leaves for California on May 15. returns to 
Philadelphia on June 23, goes to Maine for three weeks 
(where he owns a retreat in the woods bordering on French- 
man’s Bay). then to New York and the Stadium on July 28. 
By August 8 he will be hack in San Francisco and San Mateo 
to close the season and make plans for the next summer, 
After all of this he will return East and finish his prepara- 
tion for the ninth season of the Cleveland Orchestra. 


Another Success for Elsa Foerster 


From Cologne word comes of another success to the credit 
of Elsa Foerster, lyric soprano, whose career has been so 
brilliant. In the recent premiere of Alkestis, by Egon 
Wellesz, at the Cologne Opera, the cabled report notes the 
“truimph of Elsa Foerster in the title role.” 

Miss Foerster, who has been a pupil of the Dossert Studios 
from her first lesson (at the age of fifteen), came from 
Germany last summer to study this and other roles which she 
added to her repertory. She is said to be one of the best 
interpreters of Mimi in La Boheme in Germany. The 
Kolnische Volkzeitung said of her in this role: “Elsa 
Foerster’s Mimi was real. She completely effaced her own 
personality and was a living, loving, suffering Mimi.” 


Henry Hadley’s Activities 
Henry Hadley was guest conductor in Philadelphia on 
May 19, when he conducted his Angelus on the same pro- 
gram with his Resurgam, which was given with Mr. 
Thunder’s chorus and members of the Philadelphia Or- 
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JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE, 

chestra. On June 27 he will conduct the San F rancisco Sym- 
phony in the newly inaugurated open air concerts in Hills- 
boro. On May 31 he will conduct his operatta, The Fire 
Prince, at The Ely School, Greenwich, Conn., with members 
of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra. 





POPULAR BOOKS 


By EUGENE GRUENBERG 


Violin Teaching and Violin Study. A 


textbook with preface by Fritz Kreisler, 





Elementary Violin Lessons. The best 





Primer in existence. 


Daily Bowing Exercises. Short, concise, 


ce ymprehensi ve, 





Foundation Exercises. Melodious daily 


left hand studies. 


Scales and Chords. 


tant forms. 





In their most impor- 





Twenty-five Violin Exercises. In the 


first position, 





Studies by Famous 
volumes. 


Progressive Violin 

Masters. 

I. The first three positions. II. The 

first five positions. III. All the 
positions, 





Three 


Melodic Violin Pieces with Piano. For 
beginners. Three volumes. 

Fifty very easy pieces, first posi- 
tion, Il. Thirty Drawing-Room 
pieces. III, Thirty Operatic Selec- 
tions. II, and III. for the study of 
shifting. 


Handel’s Violin Sonatas. 
marked. Ditson Edition. 











Carefully 





Louis Maurer. Twelve Drawing-Room 
Pieces. Attractive and _ instructive. 
Medium difficulty. Boston Music Co. 





Eugene Gruenberg’s books are en- 
dorsed by Franz Kneisel, Frits Kreis- 
ler, Felix Winternitz, Richard Burgin 
and other authorities. Introduced in 
many schools, For sale at any Music 
Store. 
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A musician of 
high rank.—Bos- 
ton Herald. 


A musician of high rank 
and rare talent—New York 


American. 


A pianist of high sensi- 
bility, of authority, of re- 
source.—Boston Transcript. 


She established the convic- 
tion of musicianship of a high 
order.—_New York Evening 


Post. 


Miss Scharrer’s art is refined 
and sensitively poetic—New 


York Telegram. 


A pianist of exceptionally musical 
nature and of sincere and poetic feel- 


ing—New York Times. 


A sound and well equipped artist 
with technical mastery, fluent ease, 
beauty of tone-—New York Sun. 


ul 


It was the delivery of a fine artist, 
one gifted with spiritual insight, taste, 
general fastidiousness, and fine intelli- 
gence.—Evening Sun. 


She was mistress of a full round 
harmonious tone, unclouded, unforced, 
sensitive at every turn to contours and 
accents.—Boston Transcript. 


Miss Scharrer played ravishingly 
~—with a delicious pellucid quality 
of tone, with finger work of un- 
surpassable clarity.k—New York 


Telegram. 


Steinway Piano 


© 


IRENE 


SCHARRER 


The English Pianiste whose 
beautiful playing 


The Boston Herald critic hails 
“OF THE GREATEST” 
will be 
IN AMERICA 
Daring January, February, March, 1927 


For Terms and Dates apply to 
GEORGE ENGLES 


Steinway Building, New York City 
Duo-Art Records 

















FELIX 


FOA 


The Versatile Pianist 


as reviewed by the press: 


AS SOLOIST WITH ORCHESTRAS: 
DETROIT FREE’ PRESS 


“Felix Fox was heard in Liszt’s melodious concerto 
in A major and scored notably. Equipped with a 
technique equal to all his demands the pianist read 
the work with great insight. Fleetness of fingers 
was enhanced by clarity and beauty of musical line 
that captivated.” 

(Of appearance with Detroit Symphony Orchestra) 


BOSTON POST 

“Mr. Fox by his musicianship presented the music 
with uncommon clearness and understanding. It 
requires ol the pianist temperament and imagina- 
tion backed by extraordinary intellectual under- 
tanding, interpretative power, and a very extensive 
technic.” 


(Of performance of Brahms’ B-flat concerto with Boston 
Symphony Orchestra) 


BOSTON HERALD 

“The sound of the concerto solo part Mr. Fox in 

his turn made very beautiful He chose to 

play in modest vein, as though the piano stood not 

much more to the fore than the oboe, say, or the 

horn. In the intermezzo his method made for a 

performance singularly exquisite.” 

(Of performance of Schumann concerto with Boston 
Symphony Orchestra) 


IN RECITAL: 
NEW YORK SUN 


“His interpretations were always an grog by in- 
telligence, a fine resonant touch and ¢ admirable 
clarity in presenting and developing thes mes.’ 


NEW YORK AMERICAN 

“He revealed convincingly the majesty of Bach, the 
delicate poetry of Debussy, the romantic melodious- 
ness of Chopin and the rugged charm of Rachman- 


inoff.” 


BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 
“Choosing music for a concert of piano pieces Felix 
Fox departs widely from rule and custom with 
result that at every turn praises him—admirable 
playing besides.” 


(caption) 


BOSTON HERALD 

“In this concert Mr. Fox proved himself a master 
hand at planning a program. Since Mr. Fox 
brought beauty to the playing of all his program, 
what was most enjoyable is merely a question of 
taste.” 


Mason & Hamlin Piano 
Now Booxinec, Season 1926-1927 


Concert Direction: AARON RICHMOND 


208 Pierce Building Copley Square, Boston 
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IMPRESSIONS OF POST-WAR BERLIN 


(Continued from page 6) 
A Devicutrut Visit With Littt LEHMANN 

One of the dear old friends still left in Berlin is that 
unique queen of song—Lilli Lehmann. She still lives in her 
beautiful home at the same old address, Herbert Strasse 20, 
in the Grunewald Colony, a suburb of Berlin. Fritz 
Kreisler has recently purchased a villa not far from her 
house. Last Friday morning | called on Mme. Lehmann 
and my visit with her will always remain one of the most 
vivid memories of my life, and that is saying a great deal, 
for I have had an unusually interesting musical life. The 
diva was giving a lesson to an American girl when I arrived, 
but she was so delighted to see me again after so many 
years, that she stopped it immediately, saying, “We will 
make up for it tomorrow. I must now visit with my old 
friend, Abell.” Then she took me out into the beautiful and 
spacious grounds that surround her villa, and sitting there 
under the trees with the birds singing all about us, we talked 
for an hour and a half. We discussed the war, its terrible 
aftermath, the inflation period, and Mme. Lehmann told me 
all about what terrible experiences she and her sister Marie 
went through; but for the most part we talked of the past. 

I first met Lilli Lehmann and first heard her sing more 
than thirty years ago. What a towering figure in the world 
of song! For more than sixty years she had been constantly 
in the public eye, and during that time she has been one of 
the principai makers of vocal history. She and her sister, 
Marie, sang under Richard Wagner at the first Bayreuth 
festival in 1876. 

She, like everyone in Germany, lost her entire savings 
when the German money became worthless, but she retained 
her home, and she now makes a living giving singing les- 
sons. She still sings herself every day, although she is 
seventy-seven years old. No other singer of our times has 
known the secret of retaining her voice to such a great age. 
When I commented on this Mme. Lehmann said “It is no 
secret! It is a natural and sensible method of singing. No 
singer who uses her voice properly need ever fear impair- 
ing, much less losing it.” Then I spoke of the many young 
singers of my own acquaintance who lost their voices early. 
“Yes,” she said, “and the reason jis not only faulty method; 
it is their impatience to arrive. They want to sing such 
roles as Rosina and Lucia, Brunnhilde and Isolde before 
they can run a scale properly. They want to put on the 
roof before the foundation of the house is laid. I have no 
patience with singers who lose their voices before they are 
old enough and experienced enough to even athe 4 the 
big roles.” 

Mme. Lehmann rarely goes to concerts or opera now, but 
she did sit through the entire Gotterdammerung on April 29, 
because Muck conducted. She has great respect for Muck, 
but she said his tempi were too slow. “Wagner would not 
have approved of Muck’s slow tempi,” she said. She does 
not think much of the present day singers at the Staats- 
Oper where she so often sang in former years. 

It was fascinating to hear her comment on her famous 
colleagues of the past. With a few pointed remarks she 
brought out the strong and weak points of Marianne Brandt, 
Etelka Gerster, Paulina Lucca, Patti, Nilsson, Albert Nie 
mann, Betz, Emil Fischer, Schumann-Heink, Battestini, Ca- 
ruso and Jean de Reszke. She declared that Albert Nie- 
mann was the greatest of all the Wagnerian tenors. She 
said: ““Niemann’s Siegmund at Bayreuth in 1876 was Wag- 
ner’s ideal and more cannot be said.” 

Mme. Lehmann has only six American pupils at present. 
Most teachers here have at present no American pupil at all. 
The chief reason is that Berlin is now much dearer than 
before the war. The American can live cheaper in France 
and Italy, but the musical advantages here are far greater, 
and when prices come down, as they probably will, American 
music students will come to Berlin again. 

Mme. Lehmann showed great interest in the doings of the 
Metropolitan Opera, and she asked me all about the German 
ows there. As I heard Rheingold and the Ring, also 

lannhaiiser, Tristan and the Freischuetz there under Bo- 
danzky during February and March, I was in a position to 
give her detailed information. Her keen interest in contem- 
poraneous musical life is wonderful for a woman of her age. 
Although she is seventy-seven she has the elasticity and 
youthfulness of a woman twenty years younger. Her sister, 
Marie, joined us later. She is only two years younger, and 
is also hale and hearty. 

When I told them that I heard Schumann-Heink, age 
sixty-five, as Erda at the Metropolitan only six weeks ago, 
Lilli said: “Bravo! That is splendid. Yes, Schumann-Heink 
and Battestini. There we have two singers who know how 
to sing, and therefore they have retained their voices, and 
are both still giving delight to thousands, in spite of their 
ages. Battestini is seventy-two and is still singing like a 
master. I admire those two great artists ! But I have no 
patience with singers who lose their voices before they are 
sixty years old. It is so unnecessary!” 

It was with great reluctance that I took leave of the great 
diva. She walked with me for a long way through the 
beautiful environs and pointed out to me Fritz Kreisler’s new 
villa. The accompanying snapshots were taken in her 
grounds by the American pupil, whose lesson was interrupted 
by my visit. They will be of keen interest to the celebrated 
songstress’ host of admirers in America. They show how 
remarkably well and vigorous she looks at nearly four score 
years. A wonderful woman is Lilli Lehmann! 

(To be continued next week) 


Tittmann in Elijah and St. Matthew Passion 

, generally assigned the deep bass roles, Charles 

Tittmann recently displayed his vocal range and versa- 
tility when he sang the words of Christ in the St. Matthew 
Passion with the Bach: Choir at Washington on April 6 and 
Elijah with the Greater Cleveland Lutheran Chorus at 
Cleveland on April 25. 

Referring to his singing of the role of Christ, the Wash- 
ington Post said his work “was among the most effective 
of the night” and that it was “reverent and memorable.” 
Commenting on his singing of the famous phrase Eli, Eli, 
lama Sabachthani the Evening Star stated that “Mr. Titt- 
mann sang this so beautifully that it was almost a regret 
that the tenor recitative took up the same phrase with Eng- 
lish translation.” 

The performance of Elijah was given splendidly under 
the direction of F. W. Strieter with the support of the 
Cleveland Symphony before a completely packed house at 
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the Masonic Auditorium, and in the title role, Mr. Tittmann 
won the unanimous approval of the Cleveland dailies. Wilson 
G. Smith noted in the Press: “The part of Elijah was well 
interpreted by Mr. Tittmann whose resonant bass voice met 
all the lyric and dramatic requirements in artistic and dra- 
matic style. The onus of the oratorio devolved on him and 
he bore the burden in admirable fashion. In fact he was the 
luminary of the occasion, both as to-his splendid singing 
and his traditional interpretation of the rather difficult role.” 

According to James H. Rogers in the Plain Dealer: “His 
voice is of notable power and range—which, indeed, the 
music demands—and it is of telling quality.” “Mr. Tittmann 
has a fine bass voice and made a big impression with his 
solos,” said Archie Bell in the Cleveland News. 

On May 17 Mr. Tittmann sang the baritone role in Deems 
Taylor’s The Highwayman with the University of Virginia 
Choral Society. He also gave a number of solos. 


A Busy Season for Mme. Melius 

With seventeen operatic appearances as a preface to her 
1926-27 concert season, Luella Melius, coloratura soprano, 
who startled Chicago opera goers this past winter by the 
beauty and facility of her singing with the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, promises to be one of the busiest artists 
before the public next season. In addition to her operatic 
engagements she will sing more than forty recitals in the 
leading musical centers of America. 

Mme. Melius, among the many important engagements 
made for her, will sing twelve times at Ravinia Park, Chi- 
cago, appearing in eight of her great operatic roles, which 
include among others, Rigoletto, ‘lraviata, Barber of Seville, 
Romeo and Juliet, Lakme, Carmen and Martha. This 
operatic and concert star has also been engaged for five 
appearances in October on the Pacific Coast, singing three 
times with the San Francisco Opera Company and two with 
the Los Angeles Civic Opera Company. 

Returning East, following her Coast engagements, Mme. 
Melius has been booked for recitals in the following cities, 
among other places of importance: Denver and Boulder, 
Col.; Amarillo, Ft. Worth, Dallas, Houston, San Antonio 
and Beaumont, Texas; New Orleans, La.; Montgomery and 
Birmingham, Ala.; Bowling Green and Louisville, Ky.; 
Evansville, Ind.; Urbana, Springfield, Peoria, and Chicago, 
Ill. ; - Kenosha and Milwaukee, Wis.; Detroit, Mich.; Toledo, 
Mt. Vernon, Cleveland, Marietta, ’ Dayton and Cincinnati, 
Ohio; St. Louis and ¢ ‘olumbia, Mo., and Eastern cities. 


William S. Ready Studio Musicale 


On May 14, William Brady invited guests for an hour of 
music at his studio. This was the second of these monthly 
musical gatherings which Mr, Brady has offered, and it 
listed some well known names and many beautiful voices. 
On this occasion the large studios were crowded with inter- 
ested listeners, who appreciate the full merit of Mr. Brady’s 
ability as a teacher and musician and have often had the 
pleasure of hearing talented artists who gather about him for 
counsel. Those participating on this occasion were Jane 
Eller, Cynthia Farie, Margery Mackay, Maurice Cowan, 
Leonora Allen, Marianne Dozier, Stephanie McConville, 
James Tallent, Suzanne Keener, C. R. Parsons, Katherine 
Meisle with the New York Trio (Clarence Adler, Cornelius 
Van Vliet and Louis Edlin) closing the program with 
four miniatures of Paul Junon, and Helen Adler and a quar- 
tet opening the program with the Rossini Inflammatus. 


Summer Opera at Starlight Park 


Beginning May 29, the P opular Grand Opera Company of 
New York will present a series of grand opera perform- 
ances in the Lyric Theater at Starlight Amusement Park, 
with a repertory of thirty operas and a roster of eighty 
well-known American and European artists. The com 
pany will endeavor to bring before the music lovers of the 
northern borough many works of note. The musical director 
will be Edward Lebegott, who has arranged three concerts 
to be given on Sundays, one in the afternoon and two in the 
evening. Because of the nominal price of admission very 
large audiences are expected. 


Rata Présent Olives iieudios Ovation” 


Mrs. J. F. Heill, president of the Beethoven Club of 
Memphis, Tenn., sent the ‘following telegram to the MusicaL 
CouRIER following Rata Présent’s recent appearance in 
Memphis: “Of the many great artists ever presented by the 
Beethoven Club Rata Présent playing with the Chic ago Little 
Symphony proved he ‘rself among the most artistic and re- 
ceived a genuine ovation.’ 
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Important Notice! 


AFTER NEXT SEASON 
1926-1927 


GRAVEURE 


WILL ONLY CONCERTIZE 
IN AMERICA ONE SEASON EVERY 


TWO YEARS 


HE WILL NOT CONCERTIZE IN AMERICA DUR- 
ING THE SEASONS: 1927-1928, 1929-1930, Etc 




























































“IN ALL THAT SINGING CAN DEMAND, IN 

TECHNIQUE, AND, ABOVE ALL, TONE-PLACE- 
| MENT, HE IS FOR ME THE BEST LIVING CON- 
CERT-SINGER.”— Professor Schmidt, Berliner 


| Tageblatt, Berlin, Germany, September 27th, 1925. 
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LEVITZKI TALKS OF THE EAST 


Mischa Levitzki went away from these shores last July 
for his second long trip to the Orient. One may wonder 
at selecting the middle of summer to go to the tropics, but 
Levitzki remarks that it makes no difference, and the nearer 
the actual center of the tropics you get the less difference 
it make 

He got there, and—it was hot! In all of his six months’ 
ourney he was only actually in the tropics for a few weeks, 
but he says it took him some time to get over the fatigue 
of it Wonderful country, wonderful audiences, but—hot ! 

From San Francisco he sailed to Honolulu, and on the 
way back he went direct from Yokohama to Seattle. His 
yutward trip took six weeks via Honolulu, Shanghai to 
Singapore, where he played on August 27 
Levitzki, it was hot, but it still 
asked the writer, with some 


At Singapore, say was 
a lot hotter in Java. “ How hot? 
idea in mind that he might make a trip there himself some 
day—and forewarned is forearmed. After hearing Levitzki’s 
lescription of it he decided not to make the trip at present. 
Musically, says Levitzki, Java is a good place for the 
artist to g The population is Dutch and they have a fine 
understanding for music. He gave thirteen con 
erts there in seventeen days, beginning September 1 at Soer 
which is the commercial metropolis of Java. In that 
three in Batavia, and played in 


( 


love and 


abaia 
city he 
six other 


gave four concerts, 
cities 

both because of the climate 
and trains gave him little 
tart in the late evening 
in the very early morn- 


strain, he says, 
ot concerts 


It was a great 
and because the hour 
time for proper rest. The concert 
half past nine—and the trains start 
ing, the only cool part of the day 

Why do they not run at night Because the } 
men cannot be depended upon not to go to sleep. Night traf 
fic was tried but caused wrecks and had to be abandoned 
The railroads are very bad—narrow gauge, little boxes of 
cars, hot. Rail travel, says Levitzki, is just plain torture, 
there is no other way to describe it 


native train 


For motoring the roads are perfect, and the country is all 
right for the millionaire oe can travel as he likes at leisure 
per automobile, but for the business man or artist dependent 
upon trains, it is very bad indeed. It was also, says Levitzki, 
an awful . iin to play night after night the way he did. At 
all events, by the time his two or three weeks there were 
over he was fairly done up 

He then went back to Singapore for another concert and 
then right up to the coast of Manchuria, playing twice in 
Hongkong, four times in Shanghai, twice in Tientsin, once 
in Pekin and once in Darien. 

Just here an interlude crept into Levitzki’s story 
trip. He remarked that conditions everywhere in the Orient 
were the opposite of conditions in America. Here in Amer 
ica no artist, no matter how popular, can give a series ol 
successful concerts in one town or city in a single season 
In the Orient it is the expected thing. When Levitzki played 
wn Australia two or three years ago he actually gave thirteen 
concerts in Sydney and nearly that many in other cities. In 
America if you ask some one to hear an artist he is likely 
to refuse on the plea that “he has heard him.” As if to have 
heard an artist once forever freed one from the burden or 
the duty of hearing him again! That is a deplorable fact 
that every American regrets 

From Darien, Levitzki went to Japan where he 
fifteen concerts in five cities. Six of these were in Tokio, 
the first five of them on five successive nights. The audi 
ences in Japan, says Levitzki, are almost wholly Japanese, 
as opposed to China and Java, where they are almost entirely 
foreign. In japan there are two distinct phases of music 
working side by side: Japanese musicians who follow Euro- 
pean customs, play European —_ or music composed by 
themselves on European lines, and Japanese musicians who 
play Japanese instruments using Japanese music 

Levitzki heard a recital of this latter sort. It was just 
like our recitals, beginning about the same time (in the 
afternoon) and lasting about as long. The instrument used 
was the Koto. This is an instrument about six feet long. 
It lies flat on the ground and the player sits on the ground 
to play it, the use of chairs being unusual in Japan. It is 
about a foot wide and has thirteen strings which the player 
plucks with five ivory plectrums fastened to the fingers of 
the right hand. The sound is something like the low tones 
of a harp 

This recital 
Prof. Imayi, 
playing and 
accompaniments, 
Prof. Imayi was assisted by 
Levitzki, he did not.care for the 


of his 


played 


given by Japan’s greatest Koto player, 
old and blind. The music consisted of 
instrument being used chiefly for 

exception of a few interludes. 
three ladies. At first, says 
music, but after several 
There i is, he says, very 


was 
who is 
singing, the 
with the 
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little harmony. Another instrument popular in Japan is 
the Shamosen, which is something like our mandolin. 

As to audiences, Levitzki says they are very demonstrative, 
and hand clapping is a national custom with them, not bor- 
rowed from Europe. It interested him especially to find 
people one day applauding a concert of their own music and 
next day quite as enthusiastic over one of his own concerts 
of European music. In the matter of dress, he says that a 
good many Japanese business men wear European styles be- 
cause they find them more convenient for business. The 
women retain their own costumes, which are very beautiful, 
and the men wear their kimonos in the home. There is much 
family pride, and it is the custom to have the family crest 
embroidered on the dress. In Java, said Levitzki, it was 
amusing to see the very tall _and large Dutchmen married 


“May Peterson, soprano, 
gave one of her too rare 
recitals at Aeolian Hall. 


There is charm in her 


voice and style in her art. 


” 


The New York Evening World said the 
above about May Peterson, soprano, for- 
merly Opera Comique and Metropolitan 
Opera Company 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall, New York 


Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Aeolian-Vocalion Records 





to the very small J Javanese women. ‘The Javanese race, 
related to the Japanese, is small of stature, almost white of 
complexion, and having strikingly soft and beautiful eyes 
which makes them very gentle looking. 

On his way back home, Levitzki sailed straight across the 
Pacific from Yokohama to Seattle, and started his cross- 
country American tour at Tacoma, arriving in New York 
the end of February. He says he is glad to be home, but 
had a wonderful trip and rather looks forward to visiting 
other strange lands. Well, the whole world is before him. 
He has conquered about half of it. The other half ought 
to be easy. 


Bregor and Risman Give Program 


Paul Bregor, pianist, and Julius Risman, violinist, divided 
a concert, April 27, in Steinert Hall, Boston. Together 
they were heard in two sonatas, the Kreutzer of Beethoven 
and the A major of Brahms. For solo pieces Mr. Bregor 
played numbers from Debussy and Chopin, while Mr. Ris- 
man was heard in a suite drawn from Korngold’s music to 
Much Ado About Nothing. Mr. Bregor disclosed an ade- 
quate technic, good tone and praiseworthy command of 
shading. He also showed a degree of emotional ardor that 
leads him into occasional excesses. In this, however, he 
errs on the right side, as does his confrére, Mr. Risman. 
Indeed, both of these promising young artists could culti- 
vate repose with profit. Yet it is encouraging to find such 
unusual concern for the poetic aspects of music as well as 
for the purely technical. Mr. Risman’s other virtues as a 
violinist are now well known in this section—his technical 
dexterity, warmth of tone and sentiment, genuinely musical 
feeling and convincing sincerity. Both players were cor- 
dially received by a friendly audience of good size. Arthur 
Fiedler contributed his customary skilful and sympathetic 
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Mischa Levitzki giving a recital. 
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support as accompanist to Mr. Risman in the interesting 


music from Korngold. 
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MILWAUKEE, W1s.—Paderewski delighted his many ad- 
mirers in the Milwaukee Auditorium, when he presented his 
all-Chopin program. The audience paid him tribute by rising 
as he entered, and remained seated after the final number. 
He received such an ovation that the program was lengthened 
almost three-quarters of an hour,.the audience refusing to 
leave until he played his famous Minuet. He appeared under 
the auspices of Marion Andrews. 

For the first time in many years, Mendelssohn’s oratorio, 
St. Paul, was sung in the Milwaukee Auditorium by the 
A Capella Chorus, William Boeppler, conductor. The 
assisting artists were Else Arendt, soprano; Oliver Smith, 
tenor; Lester Springer, basso—all of Chicago, and Verna 
Lean, contralto, of Milwaukee. More than 3,000 were in 
attendance and there was an orchestra for the occasion, com- 
posed of local musicians augmented by several members of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, William Boeppler, con- 
ductor. There was a fine unison of tone, good shading and 
very fine enunciation, the pianissimo passages being especially 
excellent. Oliver Smith proved an outstanding soloist. He 
was a newcomer to Milwaukee and his voice is full and 
mellow with fine range, excellent enunciation and interpreta- 
tion. Verna Lean, contralto, a favorite in Milwaukee, did 
excellent work. Hers is a voice perfectly suited to oratorio. 
Her enunciation is clear and her phrasing a delight. Miss 
Arendt, soprano, displayed a highly pleasing quality of voice. 
Her charming personality and splendid interpretation found 
great favor with the audience. Mr. Springer, basso, is 
entirely adequate, his tones being resonant and clear. Her- 
man Nott presided at the piano and gave valued assistance, 
and the orchestra was competent. 

Josef Lhevinne was presented in the Normal School Audi- 
torium before an enthusiastic audience. His program con- 
tained a group of Chopin, two numbers of Albeniz and 
closed with a dazzling arrangement by Schulz-Evler of the 
Blue Danube, played as only Lhevinne can play this popular 
work. He was recalled time and again and graciously added 
many encores. M 


Car! Busch’s Cantata Wins High Praise 


When the Haydn Choral Society of Kansas City (Mo.), 
John R. Jones, conductor, presented Carl Busch’s cantata, 
Einar Tamberskelver, in concert recently, both cantata and 
singers won the full approval of public and press alike. Re- 
garding the prominent composer’s work, the Kansas City 
Times, of May 5, had the following praise: “A new can- 
tata of Carl Busch, called Einar Tambreskelver, was given 
for the first time last night. It is dedicated to the Haydns 
and their conductor, and properly, for it exactly suits them. 
It had strong rhythm, a freshness not, solely from harmony 
nor the melody but rather a play between the two, and the 
solidity that suits male voices. Mr. Busch was routed out 
of the audience and carried to the stage on a lusty wave of 
applause, where he congratulated the conductor and ac- 
knowledged the applause.” 


Merle Alcock to the Rescue 


Merle Alcock came to the rescue of two local committees 
within ten days, filling the places made vacant by ae 
who were indisposed. First she replaced Alice Gentle 
the Spartanburg, S. C., Festival, singing the role of Coram 
in concert form. Then she filled the gap made vacant by 
Jeanne Gordon, the Rotary Club Festival Concert in Mont- 
real on May 11. Not only did she replace the artist, but she 
also sang all of the numbers which Miss Gordon had selected. 
Miss Alcock always keeps in form at all times. On May 25 
she was a feature of the biennial convention of Women’s 
Clubs which met in Atlantic City. 








WILLIAM THORNER 





Teacher of 
GALLI-CURCI 
ROSA PONSELLE 
ANNE ROSELLE 
ANNA FITZIU 
MARY LEWIS 
ESTELLE LIEBLING 
YVONNE d’ARLE 


and many others 











Acceding to many requests will for the first time hold a 


SUMMER MASTER CLASS 


in VOICE and OPERATIC COACHING at his 


New York Studios, 209 West 79th St. 
Class Lessons 


Private Lessons 


June 21st to July 24th 
Auditors 


Applications to Secretary at above address 
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BUENOS TFATRO COLON arcs 


OTTAVIO SCOTTO, IMPRESARIO 
Official Season of Grand Opera 1926 





GINO MARINUZZI OTTAVIO SCOTTO ACHILLE CONSOLI 
General Musical Director Artistic Director 


NOVELTIES sung in Italian 
NERONE TURANDOT OLLANTAI 


by Arrigo Boito by Giacomo Puccini by Costantino Gaito 


IL CARILLON MAGICO (Ballet) 


by Riccardo Pik Mangiagalli 


Sung in Italian 


AIDA — GIOCONDA — IL TROVATORE— ANDREA CHENIER — CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA — 
I PAGLIACCI — RIGOLETTO — DON PASQUALE — WALLY — IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA — 
aa. ee BUTTERFLY—IRIS—MIGNON — DAMNATION OF FAUST — CARMEN — 


Sung in German 


TANNHAUSER — MEISTERSINGER — WALKURE — ROSENKAVALIER — FREISCHUTZ 


ITALIAN ARTISTS GERMAN ARTISTS 
Sopranos: GIANNINA ARRANGI LOMBARDI, ISABELLA Sopranos: ELSA FISCHER GENTNER, META  SEIN- 
MARENGO, ADELINA MORELLI, CLAUDIA MUZIO, MEYER. 
NINA MORGANA, ROSETTA PAMPANINI, GRAZI- 
ELLA PARETO. Mezzo Soprano: KARIN BRANZEL. 
Mezzo Sopranos: LUISA BERTANA, GABRIELLA BESAN.- Tenors: MAX BLOCH, RUDOLF RITTER, RICHARD 
ZONI, AURORA BUADES, GIANNINA CATTANEO, SCHUBERT. 


FRANCA FRANCHI. 


Tenors: ROBERTO D’ALESSIO, GIACOMO LAURI-VOLPI, Baritones: ARNOLD GABOR, GUSTAV. SCHUTZENDOREF, 
LUIGI NARDI, TITO SCHIPA, AURELIANO PER- FRIEDRICH SCHORR. 
ao TRANTOUL, LODOVICO OLI- Bass: RICHARD MAYR. 


Baritones: GIUSEPPE DE LUCA, CESARE FORMICHI, General Musical Director: GINO MARINUZZI. Musical Di- 
BENVENUTO FRANCI, TITTA RUFFO, ROMANO rectors: FRITZ REINER, GABRIELE SANTINI. Artistic 
RASPONI, GINO VANELLI, ERNESTO BESANZONI. Director: ACHILLE CONSOLI. Assistant Conductors: 

Basses: NINO MAROTTA, ATTILIO MUZIO, TANCREDI ACHILLE LIETTI, DOMENICO MESSINA, CARLO RIE- 
PASERO, EZIO PINZA, GAETANO AZZOLINI. DEL, ALDO ROMANIELLO, ANTONIO SABINO. 

Scene Director: Rodolfo Franco, Stage Manager: Ezio Cellini. Directors of Machinery: Pericle Ansaldo, Mario Frigerio. Chorus Masters: Raffaele Terragnolo, Cesar A. 


Stiattesi. Stage Inspector: Giuseppe Lualdi. Prompter: Armando Petrucci. (Head of machinery, Mauro Ansaldo; Head electrician, Pedro Armando Saladino; Head cos- 
tumer, Jaun Mancini; Head property man, Natalino Mugnai, from the permanent staff of the Colon of Buenos Aires). 


OPENING PERFORMANCE MAY TWENTY SECOND 
BOITO’S NERONE 


AURELIANO PERTILE as NERONE; CLAUDIA MUZIO as ASTERIA; BENVENUTO FRANCI as FANUEL; LUISA 
BERTANA as RUBRIA; CESARE FORMICHI as SIMON MAGO. 
Conductor, GINO MARINUZZI. 


(See cabled account on another page of this issue) 
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LISA ROMA TO SPEND SUMMER IN EUROPE 


most brilliant of the younger 
an sopranos. She possesses a voice of the 
of wide range and smooth flexibility, 
of upper and lower registers and capable of 
dy namic ranges. To this adds a rare musicianship 
he owes p artly to thorough training, both as a pianist 
agid partly to a natural instinct for correct in- 
and feeling 
Roma is a native of Philadelphia and received her 
Giuseppe Boghetti, who has been her sole 
{ her very materially in the making of 


Lisa Roma is one of the 
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most exquisite beauty, 
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LISA ROMA 

had some successful appearances and auditions 
In the course of the conversation she re- 
seemed to her a useful thing for an 
abroad for routine work in opera, 
necessity to go over fully prepared. 
the auditions, whether in Italy or 
any great terrors for the singer 


after having 
there last 
marked that it certainly 
American singer to go 
but that it was also a 

Miss Roma said that 
Germany, without 


year 


were 


who could present the roles adequately, but that the man- 
agers of opera houses naturally had no time to waste on 
singers whose preparation was deficient. Also, said Miss 
Roma, her observation had led her to believe that it was 
exceedingly difficult for an American to get into the hands 
of proper teachers in Europe. In a strange country among 
strange people spe aking a strange language, it was no small 
matter, she said, to know where to turn for reliable advice. 

Miss Roma added that she, herself, had little difficulty. 
Thanks to the excellence of her American training she was 
ready for whatever musical offer might be made her, and, 
after singing for managers, was promptly accepted for ap- 
pearances in Italy and Germany, The German engagement 
she was able to accept, and sang at the Berlin Staatsoper 
under the direction of Von agg She was forced to 
refuse the offer made her by the San Carlo at Naples owing 
to the fact that the dates conflicted with engagements already 
arranged for in America. 

An Exponent oF SINGING IN ENGLISH 

Miss Roma is an ardent exponent of singing in English. 
As to singing foreign languages, she says they appeal to her, 
especially, vocally speaking, the grateful Italian. Musically, 
the German Lieder hold for her a strong attraction, but, 
she adds, it seems to her that the public generally like the 
vocally agreeable things best. In opera Miss Roma sings 
both German and Italian, and in the selection of her recital 
programs she makes it a point to choose things possessing 
real musical merit, whatever the language, but she also has 
a leaning towards the more melodic pieces. 

During the past season Miss Roma gave receitals in New 
York, Philadelphia, W angen, Springfield, Mass., ete: 
She leaves for Europe on June 5 and will go direct to Italy. 
She will remain abroad the entire summer, returning to the 
United States early in November for recitals here, 


Americans to Be Featured at Goldman Concerts 


The season of Goldman Band concerts promises to be an 
interesting one, according to the schedules recently issued, 
and the programs will be varied and interesting. The con 
certs will take place on the campus of New York University, 
alongside the Hall of Fame, where they were given last 
summer, with larger audiences than ever before. 

Mr. Goldman has given great consideration to the music 
of American composers. A great many American com 
posers of importance will be represented during the sum 
mer, and several new works will receive their first hearing. 
Among the native composers who will be featured are Mac- 
Dowell, Nevin, Hadley, Skilton, Herbert, Mrs. Beach, Wood- 
man, Kelley, Speaks, De Koven, Mana-Zucca, Hosmer, Lake, 
Goldman, Rogers, Sousa, Saenger, Shelly, and a 
new suite by Clarence Cameron White will have its first 
performance at these concerts, In addition to featuring 
many American composers, all of the soloists engaged are 
Americans. As to the band itself, each member is an Amer- 
ican citizen. On July 4, a program devoted entirely to 
the works of native composers will be performed. 

One of the fundamental ideas of these concerts is to cre 


Roberts, 
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EDIANA LEONI 
coloratura soprano, and artist-pupil of Emilio 
sailed recently on the steamship Berengaria. Miss Leoni 
will go to Italy for appearances in opera. She has been 

coaching in New York since last fall with Mr. Rovas. 


Rowvas, who 





ate a true musical democracy and to give to the American 
composer and musician the opportunity they deserve and to 
which they are entitled. These were the thoughts which the 
donors (the Guggenheims) and Mr. Goldman had in mind. 

Free program schedules describing the entire series of con- 
certs, giving the names of the soloists who will appear each 
night and the character of each program, can be had free 
of charge by sending request to The Goldman Band Con- 
certs, 202 Riverside Drive, New York City, the only re- 
quirement being that a self-addressed stamped envelope be 
enclosed with the request. 


Querze and Mme. Lindgren Here 


“Raoul Querze, young Italian operatic tenor, who has just 
concluded a successful season in Italy, accompanied by his 
wife, Lydia Lindgren, the former Chicago opera soprano, 
arrived in New York from Italy a few days ago for a short 
stay. In June they will return to Europe, where Mr. OQuerze 
has several operatic engagements. 7 

Daniel Mayer’s Brother-in-Law Dies 

Daniel Mayer, New York manager, 
from Brussels that his brother-in-law, 
just died at his home there at the 
years. He was the husband of Mr. 
has lived in Brussels for 
to that in Australia. 


has received word 
Julius Lennard, has 
advanced age of eighty 
Mayer’s only sister, who 
twenty-five years and previous 
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NEW YORK TIMES, Mar. 31, 1926. 


Miss Roma is the fortunate possessor of 
a beautiful voice, rich in timbre, clear in 
tone, steady in placing. She sang with 
charm and expression. 


NEW YORK HERALD, F. 
Mar. 31, 1926. 

Miss Roma, a pupil of Giuseppe Boghetti, 
has an unusually good voice. . . . There 
is volume, smoothness and clarity of tone. 
. . « Sung with marked beauty of tone, 
notably unruffled fullness and warmth, ex- 
cellent phrasing. 


NEW YORK TELEGRAM, Pitts San- 
born, Mar. 31, 1926. 
Miss Roma revealed a fresh soprano. 
. . . She evidently has a native feeling 
for legato, and she is a singer of unmis- 
takable temperament. . . . She is a 
young woman of evident talent. 


D. Perkins, 


NEW YORK EVENING WORLD, Paul 
Morris, Mar. 31, 1926. 


Miss Roma’s voice is capable of many 
emotional shadings. 


Management: Lisa Roma 





LISA ROMA 


SOPRANO 


Acclaimed by the Press of Two Cities 


NEW YORK SUN, Mar. 31, 1926. 


Catalani’s aria from La Wally .. . 
was rendered with a surprising amount of 
warm tone and dramatic fervor. In light 
lyrics demanding repose and delicate phras- 
ing, Miss Roma used her voice skillfully 
and with an admirable sense of color and 
nuance, 


NEW YORK WORLD, Mar. 31, 1926. 


A young soprano with a voice of win- 
ning freshness. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN, Mar. 31, 1926. 


She revealed a voice of notable power, 
emitted freely, and true to pitch. Her 
shading was admirable and effective. 


PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC LEDGER. 


In addition to a superb natural voice, 
Miss Roma possesses great skill, her tone 
production and placement being perfect, 
while her enunciation in four languages 


Now Filling Engagements in Europe. Available in America from November 1926 


35 Park Avenue, New York City 


left nothing to be desired. But even above 
her natural and technical equipment must 
be placed the interpretative power which 
she possesses. She is undoubtedly one of 
the best of the younger American singing 
talents today.-S. L. Laciar, Mar. 26, 1926. 


PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER. 


Vocal versatility, admirable art and 
pleasing presence combined to make Lisa 
Roma’s recital an event of genuine mu- 
sical interest.—Mar. 26, 1926. 


PHILADELPHIA EVENING BULLE. 
TIN, Mar. 26, 1926. 


An audience which filled the Academy 
of Music Foyer gave a cordial reception to 
Lisa Roma who gave convincing evidence 
of the talent and artistic ability which have 
won emphatic success for her elsewhere. 
Miss Roma’s voice is a soprano of 
dramatic scope and power of a full, clear, 
steady tone, and a quality which, partaking 
also of the lyric, would seem especially to 
fit her for operatic work. 
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COMING 


EVENTS THE DRAMATIC EVENT 


of THE SEASON 


CLARA CLEMENS 


(DAUGHTER OF MARK TWAIN) 


JOAN OF ARC 


Assisted by 


WALTER HAMPDEN PLAYERS 


As Given at Walter Hampden Theatre, New York 





Full Equipment of Costumes and Scenery 





PRESS COMMENTS: 






i “Miss Clemens’ voice reminds one most of Julia Marlowe, and 
the stage manner of both these remarkable women is in more 
i than one way similar. Not only does Mark Twain’s daughter 
i understand the role, but she seems even to worship the Maid of 
Orleans, who died a martyr’s death."—From Zit’s Weekly. 


“Miss Clemens, whose professional work has heretofore been 
limited to the concert stage, is a lovely, spiritual and convincing 
‘Joan’ and had excellent support. All of the idealism of the story 
and its simple beauty has been retained in the dramatization and 
there was considerable satisfaction to all lovers of the story of 






the Maid of Orleans in seeing a drama with this emphasis, how- 
ever much we may have enjoyed the very matter-of-fact form in 
which Bernard Shaw gave it to us a season or two ago.” —From 
Enquirer Star, Buffalo, N. Y. 


“The high light falls with the faithfulness of a Rembrandt por- 
trait at the one point, Joan. 

| “Madame Clemens’s portrayal of Joan of Arc shows ardent 
and loving study of her father’s work. She accentuated the 
simplicity and dignity of the character to an extent that resulted 
} in a levelling effect."—-From The Morning Telegraph. 


“It was a Joan of very admirably indicated moods and prepos- 
sessions whom Madame Clemens presented: a Maid devoutly 
confident in her Voices, unselfishly assured—even with touches 
of girlish lightness—in her camp of armed men, infinitely 
touching in the hours of her persecution and imminent doom.” 
—From The Evening World. 











“As the Maid ‘of dauntless spirit and tranquil sweetness’ Miss 
Clemens managed to convey much of those qualities in her por- 
trayal of Joan. One of her entrances was a stagey one, on a 
great white horse with armor too shiny and plumes too white, 
but this was the only note in the play that jarred. She was sin- 
cere, unaffected, and the company responded to her leadership 
in a flattering manner.”—From New York American. 


“Clara Clemens should be asked to Chicago for a disclosure of 
this poetic drama, because it is a gesture of grace and memory 
we might appreciate. Paris has invited her to bring 
her pony and her father’s play over to France for the 
celebration of Bastille day, and she is to give it several times 
at White Sulphur Springs, where she and her husband are vis- 
iting, and also in Detroit, for no reason except that Detroit is 
bigger than Chicago artistically perhaps; then be in Paris by 
July 14 as scheduled. Her performance at the Hampden Theatre, 
New York, was attended by all the scholars, the lovers of Mark 
Twain’s wit and Americanism, and the people who stand for 
better drama as it is attempted, rather than worse drama as it is 
hungered for and patronized.”—-From News, Chicago, III. 


Write or wire for open dates—October to December 


MANAGEMENT ERNEST BRIGGS, Inc. 
1400 Broadway, New York 
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regarding career 


ARTURO VITA, 
gymnastics 
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Principles 
Miquelle, 


Longy School has been taken over by. Minna Holl, 
graduated from the school in 1925 and who has 
Miquelle’s chief assistant in the solfege and piano 


Was 


Mm 
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departments. All the classes will continue as heretofore and 
most of the faculty will remain, including Stuart Mason, 
who again will direct the harmony and composition classes. 
While it is gratifying to her friends to see Mme. Miquelle’s 
sterling worth as musician and teacher recognized beyond 
the confines of Boston, her departure will be a distinct loss 
to the musical colony of this city. An artist of lofty stand- 
ards, she has striven to maintain the teaching of the Longy 
School on a plane that would stand comparison with any 
institution of its kind in the country. It is ~are | to re- 
call the remarks contributed by Prof. Archibald T. Davison 
of Harvard University to the Purple Book of thi Longy 
School of Music on the occasion of its ten year anniversary 
last spring: 
recognized that the Longy School 
from the point of view of large enrollment. 
against superficial standards, short-cut meth- 
and tolerance of indifferent and insufficient work on the part of 
pupils, the school would appeal only to those who were willing to 
submit to the most detailed and rigorous training in music apart 
from vocal or instrumental performance or aS a necessary accompani 
ment to these. Solfeggio, the very key-note of musicianship, became 
perhaps the most distinguished department of the school, and many 
serious students have been attracted by Mme. Miquelle’s expert teach- 
ing of this all-important subject. As a result of her efforts and experi 
ence in this field she has lately written an excellent textbook, 
Principles of Musical Theory. 
Mme. Miquelle, her 


A desire to increase 
tempted her to reduce 


From the first, she must have 
would never be popular 
Setting its face squarely 


ods, 


unflagging maintenance of 
numbers or to retain 
requirements or to 
thoroughness 
institution, 
Mme. 
bring 


To one who knows 
lofty ideals is no miracle 
laggard pupils has never 
depart one iota from the standard. To all who respect 
and educational idealism, the Longy School is a model 
ind for those who admire knowledge, skill, and patience, 
Miquelle is a model teacher, May the next ten years of life 
to both yet greater honors 


Mme. Miquelle’s departure after these years of fruitful 
activity in the musical vineyard of Boston will be keenly re- 
gretted by the many friends that she has made here. The 
Curtis Institute is indeed to be congratulated upon the addi- 
tion of such a valuable asset to its faculty. 


Herricn Gepuarp Active 1n New ENGLAND 

Heinrich Gebhard, pianist, brought his season to a close 
with a number of highly successful recitals in this part of 
the country: a recital on April 20 at the Milton Town Hall, 
under the auspices of the Milton Educational Society; April 
29, he was heard in the spacious music room of the (¢ hamber 
of Commerce Building, under the auspices of the Boston 
Rotary Club. With Harrison Kellar, violinist, Mr. Gebhard 
gave ensemble concerts at the University of New Hamp 
shire, April 16; Wheaton College, April 22, and at Groton 
School, Groton, Mass., on April 23. 


“Pop” CoNncERTS 
second week of “Pop” 
leadership of the popular Agide Jacchia, opened with an 
operatic program on Sunday evening, Half of this pro 
gram was devoted to Verdi, including excerpts from Joan of 
Arc, Il Trovatore, La Forza del Destino, Aida and Otello. 
The second half comprised fragments from Tschaikowsky’s 
Eugen Onegin, Wagner’s Siegfried, Bizet’s Carmen, Saint- 
Saens’ Samson and Delilah, and Granados’s Goyescas. The 
orchestra played with operatic effectiveness, thanks to Mr. 
Jacchia’s long training as a conductor of this type of music 
in his native Italy and in this country. Although smoking 
and the serving of refreshments are prohibited on Sunday 
evenings in the Commopwealth of Massachusetts, a large 
audience gathered to hear and applaud Mr. Jacchia’s well 
diversified program. 

Notable features of the remaining evenings of the week 
included the conducting by Mr. Chadwick of the North East 
Conservatory in his own Overture Euterpe, on Monday eve- 
ning; a stirring performance on Tuesday of the dramatic 
last movement from Tschaikowsky’s F minor symphony; 
seven songs from the Freshman Glee Club of Harvard on 
Wednesday; while on Saturday Mr. Jacchia included Res- 
phigi’s skilful transcriptions of dances from Italian compos 


concerts, under the admirable 


The 


ANTON BILOTTTI, 
pianist, who is at present touring Europe with success, win- 
ning excellent commendations of the press and public alike, 
will give his next recital at Salle des Agriculteurs on May 81. 
His program will consist of compositions of Bach, Busoni, 
Beethoven, Chopin, Godowsky and Liszt. (Mishkin photo.) 


ers of the 17th century. Enthusiasm was the rule through- 
out the week, necessitating many encores at each concert. 


Arturo Vita To CONTINUE 30STON CONSERVATORY 


Arrangements have been concluded whereby Arturo Vita, 
celebrated voice teacher of Milan, will do all of his teaching 
in Boston exclusively at the Boston Conservatory of Music. 
Since his arrival in this country last fall, Mr. Vita has had 
extraordinary success both in his New York and Boston 
studios. Pupils have come to him not only from these cities, 
but also from other parts of the country, since Mr. Vita’s 
qualities as a voice teacher were already known to many 
operatic and concert artists in this country prior to my arrival, 

Arturo Vita’s career to date indicates that he is an im- 
portant addition to the faculty at the Boston Conservatory. 
He was born in Naples where he studied at the Conservatory 
of Music and at the University simultaneously, for his par 
ents had hoped that he would adopt the profession of archi- 
tecture. At the Conservatory he studied piano with Simon- 
etti and voice with Cantelli; and because of the beauty of 
his voice and the unusual musical talent that he displayed, he 
decided upon an operatic career. As an operatic artist he 
was heard in Venice, Bologna, Milan, and other Italian cities, 
with such notable success that he was selected by Alfano for 
the first performance of his Resurrezione, at Novara. In 
1915 he was called to the army, serving as lie utenant of artil- 
lery. At the close of the war he began to teach voice in 
Milan and soon acquired a wide reputation, which has be- 

(Continued on page 21) 
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PHRADIE WELLS 


SOPRANO METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


GIVEN AN OVATION AT DES MOINES (Iowa) IN RETURN ENGAGEMENT 


Greeted upon arrival by Governor Hammil and Mayor Fred Hunter 


Photo by Apeda, N. 


Makes First Nashville Appearance with Symphony Orchestra Event of the Season 
Reengaged for Fourth Season Metropolitan Opera Co. 


tunity to display her excellent qualities in the dramatic 


Des Moines, la., Register 


This young soprano was forced to respond to half a 
dozen encores and was received with nothing less than 
an ovation. Her voice had an unusually full, round, 
vibrant tone, with a touch of mezzo quality. As a lyric 
singer with great dramatic ability she is a notable 
example of the pure art of song. 


Nashville, Tenn., Banner 
PHRADIE WELLS OF 
METROPOLITAN SOLOIST 
AT ARTISTIC CONCERT 


The solo features of the afternoon were provided 
Phradie Wells, lyric-dramatic soprano of the Metro- 
Company. She sang “Pace, Pace, Mio 
Dio” from Verdi's “The Force of Destiny,.”’ And she did 
it so well that her auditors forced her to come back 
to the footlights a half dozen times to acknowledge the 
ovation. The Verdi aria gave Miss Wells a good oppor- 


by 
politan Opera 


CONCERTS, RECITALS, ORATORIO 
Bookings for 1926-27 made now 


For available time and terms communicate with: 


Exclusive Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG, Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., N. Y. 


This was when her hearers heard an 
round, vibrant 
The lyric phase 


type of vocal art 
unusually fine example of a big, 
which has a touch of mezzo quality 
of her art was beautifully evident in her group of 
shorter numbers. . . She was not allowed to rest 
until she had responded with three encores. 


voice 


Louisville Post 


. .. Miss Phradie Wells, soprano of the 
Opera Company, who made her debut last night, pos- 
sesses rare charm and singing ability; her voice is a 
dramatic lyric soprano of which she has perfect control, 
Her range is wide and the pure, clear notes in the 
extreme high register were remarkably beautiful. 


Metropolitan 


Jackson, Miss., News 
no other artist has ever received such 
Phradie Wells singing the 


. . Probably 
ovation in Jackson as did 
soprano role in the Creation. Her beautiful voice had 
the double merit of carrying well in the solo passages 
and blending perfectly with those of the trios. 
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CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION 
Announces 


THE FIFTH SEASONAL ENGAGEMENT 
of 


ALBERT STOESSEL 


conducting 


THE NEW YORK SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


n 


30 CONCERTS AT CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 


July 20 to August 21 


WORCESTER EVENING GAZETTE, PIERRE 
KEY, August 8, 1925. 


NEW YORK TIMES, OLIN DOWNES, April 10, 
1924. (Beethoven's Missa Solemnis.) 














History was made last night in Mechanics Hall. 
Within the space of two hours and a quarter a once 
scintillating prestige was rescued out of the past. It 
shines to-day with fresh lustre. To Albert Stoessel 
belongs the major part of the glory. His skill, his 
efforts, and his magnetism were paramount factors. 
I remember writing of Roland Hayes, after his first 
New York recital, that he had “simplicity, sincerity, 
and spirituality.” . Mr. Stoessel revealed and held fast 
to all of them from the introductory bars of the music 
until the final chord. 


BOSTON TRANSCRIPT, H. T. PARKER, October 
9, 1925. (Performance of Beethoven's Ninth Sym- 
phony by New York Symphony Orchestra and 
Worcester Chorus.) 

Mr. Stoessel left no doubt of his zest for rhythm, his 

feeling for a pace that never let the music stagnate 

or meander, his exhilarating force of contrast and 
climax. It was not Mr. Stoessel’s way to miss or to 
cloud Beethoven's salient strokes. When the chorus 
entered the final movement, Mr. Stoessel’s works rose 
up to praise him. It (the chorus) had absorbed, and 
could give back the conductor’s ardor of pace and 
sharpness of rhythm, More than once it earned Sir 

Edward Elgar's favorite stage direction: “Nobile- 

mente !” 























The performance was technically arid as concerns in- 
terpretation, a remarkable accomplishment. Mr. Stoes- 
sel conducted with his heart in his work. He felt the 
music and he made those who were with him feel it. 
It would be no bad thing for the art of music and 
the public it is supposed to uplift, if such a work and 
such a performance could be heard at least once a 
season, 


NEW YORK EVENING POST, OLGA SAMAR. 
OFF, February 13, 1926. 

Mr. Stoessel, the highly gifted young conductor of 
the Oratorio Society, appeared to be completely at- 
tuned to his task last night, and his conception of 
“Elijah” showed a broad vigor, a dramatic sense and 
a musical understanding which convinced one anew 
that he is a figure in the musical art world to which 
Americans can point with pride. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, W. P. TRYON, 
October 10, 1925. 
As for the Beethoven number, it was presented truly 
like a symphony with a chorale finale, instead of like 
a grand part song with an instrumental prelude, Only 
a man of Mr. Stoessel’s terribly literal honesty can so 
far forget the pompous connotations of a Ninth Sym. 
phony occasion as to subordinate the vocal variations 
and make the work seem a single, organic conception. 
He led with an ease, a dignity, and a restraint that 
were the very thing. 

















IN COORDINATION WITH THE SYMPHONY SEASON 
MR. STOESSEL WILL GIVE 


A FIVE-WEEKS MASTER COURSE 


in 


CONDUCTING 


July 19th to August 20th 


+«—— Wer 








For particulars apply to Registrar, Colonnade Building, 
Chautauqua, New York 
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MOUNT VERNON, IA., 
Vernon, 1A.—With the finishing of the program 
the Twenty-eighth Annual May Music Festival 
ollege, with the twenty-third appearance of the 

ony Orchestra, came to a successful close. 
Florence Austral on the opening evening, 
] as an auspicious beginning for the successful 
al. Her program was a difficult and taxing one, ideally 
d trating her artistry. Her voice was de- 
volume and her audience was de- 
One of the difficult of her renditions was 
e Cry of Briinhilde from Die Walkiire which stood 
worthy vocal accomplishment. For sheer 
wing of the Il Re Pastore aria (Mozart), with 
her husband, John Amadio, could hardly 
Mr. Amadio delighted the audience with sev- 
rs. and an encore Carnival of Venice, played 
Amadio’s technical command was brilliant 
genuine solo achievements. Stewart 
third artist in this group and 
by his capable accom- 


im demot 
quality and 


most 


not 
ote 


were 
Va the 

» of the audience 
t, offered the second number of 
tival, an event which will long be remem 

heard it. Mme. de Horvath is a mis 

in the opinion of those who heard her, 

full and vigorous rendered with dynamic 
Her first number, ballade in B minor by 
in impressive start for her successful concert 
ms and fugue A minor, by Paderewski, and De 

y Ballade points of the program. Mme. de 
rvath 1 t all artist, and her reception was 


a tone 
ivenes 


mace 


were high 
times the 
enthusiast. 
hen Conductor Frederick Sto« k appeared for the twenty 
i time in the history of Cornell music festivals, on Fri 
vening, he greeted by a magnificent ovation, the 
audience Many of tke mu 
have established 
each year during 


arising and applauding 
ha home n this city, 
iships and where they stay 
Mount Vernor The entire program was 
nsurpa sed skill under the master baton of 


perfect balance of tone, and technical 


I 
y, where they 


Beauty 
always the cas¢ 
makes this visit 
year Goldmark’s overture, In 
number of the program 
of the concert were After 

Faun A Suite by Dohnanyi which 
an outstan achievement of the evening. Composi 
hy Wagner occupied the last half of the program, and 


aoteworthy feature ~ 2 is 
orchestra which 


were 

1 this widely known 

nell College each 

opening 
in the first half 
and 


Time wa the 
selections 
Debussy, 


ng 
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COMPLETES TWENTY-EIGHTH FESTIVAL 


this field, in which Mr. Stock delights, was presented with 
complete understanding and mastery of Wagnerian music. 

The orchestra, with Alfred Wallenstein, cellist, as soloist, 
presented the Saturday afternoon program, which contained 
several favorite compositions of Mr. Stock heard at Cor- 
nell programs previously and always enjoyed to the utmost. 
The overture to Oberon (Weber) opened the concert, fol- 
lowed by the symphony No. 5, E minor, from New World, 
Dvorak, which was rendered in Mr. Stock’s own inimitable 
manner with the highest degree of musicianship and to the 
utter delight of the audience. Other orchestral numbers 
were Rimsky-Korsakoff’s The Bumble Bee, and Espana, 
by Chabrier. 

On Saturday evening came the customary choral concert 
by the Cornell Oratorio Society under the direction of E. H. 
Weis of the Cornell Conservatory, accompanied by the or- 
chestra with Ruth Pinkerton of the Cornell musical faculty 
as contralto soloist; Frederick Wood, tenor, and Clayton 
Quast, bass-baritone. None of the artists had heavy parts 
but all sang in a pleasing manner. The First Walpurgis 
Night, by Mendelssohn, was the choral number this year. 
The chorus sang in a pleasing manner, with intonation most 
enjoyable, and brought credit to the director, Mr. Weis, 
for the excellence of their singing. The balance of the 
program was occupied by the orchestra with a Moorish 
Fantasie from Boabdil, by Moszkowski; Theme and Varia- 
tions from a Schubert string quartet; Norwegian Rhapsody, 
by Lalo; ballet number from Le Cid, Massenet, and two 
lovely encores from Tristan and Isolde. J. Gordon, fre- 
quent soloist before Cornell audiences, delighted with his 
rendition of solo parts in The. Deluge, Saint-Saéns, which 
he played by request. 

Mr. Stock gave one of his customary talks to the friendly 
audience, thanked them for their fine appreciation of the 
orchestra’s artistic efforts and bade them good-bye. Thus 
another Cornell College May Music Festival came to a most 
J. W. McC. 


successful close. 


Frederic Warren to Teach During June and 
July 

Having received a number of applications from out-of- 
town pupils for summer study, Frederic Warren, who, with 
his wife, Mme. Olga Warren, was to have sailed on June 19, 
for a six weeks’ tour of Europe, has cancelled all reserva- 
tions and will teach throughout the months of June and July 
at his New York studios. Later on, Mr. and Mrs. Warren 
will make a motor tour of New Hampshire, where’ they 





A FAMOUS SINGER. 
When the audience assembled on Monday of last week at 
the Old Academy of Music in Fourteenth street, for speciul 
exercises before the famous former home of opera was pulled | 
down, there was present one who in the early eighties cele- 
brated many a triumph there—Emma Thursby. Miss Thuts-' 
by, whose voice was often compared to that of Patti for 
quality and purity, retired from public singing while still at 
the height of her powers, and has devoted herself ever sinre 
with notable success to teaching. She was one of the first 
artists to spread the fame of American voices abroad, where 
she was as highly esteemed as at home. The mention of her 
name at the Academy brought forth from the audience \a 
spontaneous ovation that was the loudest and longest of the 
afternoon, (International Newsreel photo.) 








usually spend the summer. 


HUTCHESON’S 


Fantasie (Concerto) 


for two pianos and orchestra 
Under the brilliant lead- 
ership of Leopold 


Stokowski with 


‘ Guy Maier 


and the Com- 
poser at the 
pianos 


most interesting and enjoyable things 


Philadelphia Record— 


The Concerto proved one of the 








heard this season. 


Very beautifully writ- 





ten, with the brilliant musicianship of Hutche- 

son always in evidence, the thematic material dem- 

onstrated a wealth of melodic invention, original and 

skilfully presented. A sort of etherealized Lisztian spirit 

pervaded the Concerto, making it ideal for orchestra display, 

and at the same time of graceful and genuine musical importance. 

The orchestral portion was rich in harmonic background, and the per- 
formance one of rare technical fluency and variety of tonal resources. 











Public Ledger— 
The musical material inclines toward the melodious and is written most pianis- 
tically. The performance was a superlatively fine one on the part of the soloists, 
who were recalled many times. The composition is a valuable addition to the very 
limited literature for two pianos and orchestra. The orchestral coloring against the 


pianos is excellent. 





Evening Bulletin— 


It is a prodigiously difficult work, written with freedom from conventional 
restrictions and in a grandiose manner, rising to a stupendous finale. 
With all of its key transitions and rhythmic changes, the work retains 

an essential clarity which endears it doubly to those who have 

suffered this season from repeated outbursts of “new” music. 

When one considers the frequent changes in time and 


the manner in which the piano parts are inex- 


tricably woven in the orchestral tapestry, the per- 


fection of the ensemble was all the more em- 


phasized. 


was given its 
first performance 
in Philadelphia 
on May 2nd 
under the auspices 
of the 


Philadelphia Philharmonic Society 





For further information regarding the performance of this work address 


LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 


Mr. Hutcheson uses the Steinway Piano and records for the Duo-Art 
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Metropolitan Opera Company Ann Arbor Festival 
Maria Mueller Lyric Soprano Augusta Lenska, Chicago Civic Opera Company (Re-engagement ) 
Marcella Roeseler Dramatic Soprano Maine Festival, 1925 
Yvonne D’Arle Lyric Soprano - ; , 
Joan Ruth Coloratura Soprano Joan Ruth, Metropolitan Opera Co, (Re-engagement ) 
Max Altglass Tenor Maine Festival, 1926 
Arnold Gabor Baritone Pree ogy ve al a ) ; 
Ch C O Cc Marcella Roeseler, Metropolitan Opera Co. (Re-engagement ) 
icugo Civic era Compan ; 
e £ = . New York Symphony Orchestra 
Augusta Lenska Contralto Rricda Hempel 
Devora Nadworney Contralto Mrieda Tiemper 
Washington Opera Company ? Baltimore Symphony Orchestra 
Marcella Roeseler Yvonne D’Arle 
San Carlo Opera Company Rubinstein Club, New York 
Anne Yago Contralto Dec. 10th —Yvonne D’Arle, Costume Recital 


California Grand Opera Company, Los Angeles, Cal. 








Feb. 16th.—Olive Cornell 
May 13th.—Folk Song Costume Recital by Liebling Trio and 
































Elinor Marlo Mezzo Soprano Mmes. Roeseler, Sebel, Leffert, Newkirk, Branz and Rose. 
San Francisco Civic Opera Company Rubinstein Club, Washington, D.C. 
Elinor Marlo Devora Nadworney 
Cincinnati Summer Opera Company, 1926 Miia Wie Da siiet 
Joan Ruth Frieda Hempel 
Atlanta Municipal Summer Opera Company, 1926 Joan Ruth 
Mary Leila Patterson Soprano Coast to Coast Concert Tour with Edward Johnson of the 
Anne Yago Contralto (Re-engagement ) Metropolitan 
De Feo Opera Company, Canada Joan Ruth 
Anne Tyson Contralto Maine Concert Tour, May, 1926—Twenty-three concerts 
Maurice Frank Civic Opera Company, Florida with Wm. R. Chapman 
Devora Nadworney and Anne Yago Beatrice Belkin, Coloratura Soprano 
Bagby Concerts, New York Texas Concert Tour, Autumn, 1926 
Frieda Hempel and Maria Mueller Ruth Matlock, Coloratura Soprano 
Biltmore Concerts, New York Comic Opera—Leading Roles 








Maria Mueller 
Roxy’s Gang 
Townsend Concerts, Washington a arti 
Beatrice Belkin 
Dorothy Miller 
Ann Balthy 





. iebling Tric 
Maria Mueller nega aig ) 








- Quartette sr 
Plaza Concerts, New York alain Celia Branz 
Maria Mueller Motion Picture Houses 
Joint Recitals with Gigli Famous Players Theatres. Tour of 13 weeks. 





; Olive chins > atura soprano. 
Frances Sebel live Hutchinson, coloratura soprano 


New York and New Jersey 
Goldman Band Concerts, Summer of 1926 





Rivoli, Olive Hutchinson 





Frances Sebel Lyric Soprano Risien, Jemicn. Denasncite 

Joan Ruth Coloratura Soprano Cameo, Misses Balthy, Belkin, Glass and O'Connell 
Olive Cornell Coloratura Soprano Colon, hein -Biiiles 

Florence Leffert Lyric Soprano Warners, Ruth Matlock and Joseph Turin 
Betty Glass Lyric Soprano Jackson Heights, William Cleary and Patricia 
Viola Sherer Dramatic Soprano O'Connell 





Yvonne D’Arle of Metropolitan Opera Company 
to be starred by Shuberts as “Countess. Maritza” 
Autumn of 1920. 

Hope Hampton to be starred in new opera by 
Dorothy Donnelly and Sigmund Romberg—au 
tumn of 1926. 

Jessica Dragonette to be prima donna of Grand 
St. Follies, summer of 1920. 

Louise Wright engaged by Arthur Hammerstein 





for title role in “Rose Maric autumn of 1926 
“Tip Toes”—Elmira Lane 
Jessica Dragonette 

“Student Prince” 4 Emmy Niclas John Coast 

} Zessie Bratsch Thomas Ryan 
“Student Prince” (London Company )—John Coasi 
“Louis the 14th”—Elsa Ersi 
“Pinafore’—Namara 
“Gay Paree”—Bartlett Simmons 
Winter Garden—Miriam Fyne and Betty Lawrence 
“My Girl’—Elmira Lane 
engaged for leading roles by 


Louise Wright Milton S. Aborn for revival 


WEAF Radio Opera Company Mosque, Newark, N. J., Liebling Trio Dorothy hs el of “Firefly” ummer of 
Tcading Soprand—Frances Sebel Brandford, Newark, N. J., Joseph Turin Ann Balthy 1926, 
Leading Contralto—Devora Nadworney Strand, Brooklyn, N. Y., Joseph Turin Comic Opera—Other Roles 





Commodore, Brooklyn, N. Y., Nancy Corrigan and 
Betty Glass 
Fabyan, Paterson, Misses Stearns, Hyle, Pierce, 
Atwater Kent Sunday Star Concerts Rigeau, Pinner, Matlock, Cor- 
Joan Ruth rigan, Schlief and Stickney. 


WEAF Radio Light Opera Company 
Celia Branz, Contralto 








Miss Liebling will teach throughout the entire summer 


“Vagabond King”’—Therese Hyle and 
Muriel Murillo 
“Pinafore”—Misses King, Rigeau, Miles, 
Corrigan, Pierce and Hyle 
“Countess Maritza”—Patricia O'Connell 
“Princess Flavia"—Louise Wright 








ESTELLE LIEBLING STUDIO, 145 West 55th 


Telephone Circle 8815 





% 
Street 
ASSOCIATE TEACHER—Katherine Bellamann 
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Rhoda Mintz Continues Active 


Rhoda Mintz, soprano, has had a very busy season appear- 


ing in concert and teaching. Even though this is officially 
known as the end of the season, the activities of the Mintz 
studios in New York continue. Because of the numerous 


CHORAL DIRECTOR f 








SOCIETY OF THE FRIENDS 
OF MUSIC AND 


DONALD PIRNIE 


BARITONE 


Will teach in the Meriden (N. H.) Summer 
School of Music and Dramatics 


July 1st to 
August 15th 


bs 


requests from her own classes and inquiries from as far 
South as Tampa, Fla., Mme. Mintz is conducting a special 
summer course which will extend through June and July. 

In addition to giving a suctessful recital of her own in 


hit January and also fulfilling many concert engagements, Mme. 

Address Donald Pirnie Mintz has presented her pupils in recital, not only at her 

° studios but also over the radio. The closing pupils’ recital 

The Edgewood School Greenwich, Conn. will be given on June 6, the same program to be repeated 
over WGBS on June 12. 

Mme. Mintz is a member of the Guild of Vocal Teachers 


Carmela Ponselle 


Metropolitan Opera Company 
Management: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 


Aeolian Hall, New York Hardman Piano 


Mme. VINELLO-JOHNSON 


ANNOUNCES 
SUMMER SESSION 
in VOICE and OPERATIC COACHING 
at her BOSTON STUDIOS, 31 Trinity Place 


JUNE-JULY-AUGUST 


Private Lessons—Class Lessons—Auditions 
Applications to Secretary at Above Address 


RHODA MINTZ 
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and an officer of the New York Matinee Musicale. During 
the past two years she has been very active in the last 
named organization. At the final concert of the season, Lil- 
lian Flosbach, an artist pupil of Mme. Mintz, was presented 
by the club and won much applause and praise for her 
beautiful voice and artistry. 


Music at the Majestic 


The reputation of the Hotel Majestic as a music center has 
been well maintained during the present season. Apart 
from the performances of The Beggar’s Opera and the Rus- 
sian String Quartet, which took place early in the season, 
there has been a steady succession of concerts and musical 
entertainments, including recitals by well known artists. The 
director of entertainments, Captain Hart, has carried on the 
policy of Copeland Townsend in the matter of encouraging 
young and promising artists, and among those who have 
made their debut during the season have been two or ‘three 
whose future is fraught with hope. Among them is Mabel 
Murphy, a young Irish-American singer, pupil of Giulio 
Silva, of the Conservatoire of Rome. Maestro Silva for 
some seasons past has divided his time between the Eternal 
City and New York, and regards Miss Murphy as one of his 
best pupils. This commendation should carry weight, coming 
as it does from a teacher who numbers several distinguished 
pupils, some of whom are now occupying positions at the 
Costanzi, Rome, and La Scala, Milan, including Zamboni, 
who recently appeared in the premiere of Puccini’s opera, 
Turandot. It is Miss Murphy’s intention to proceed to Italy 
and there finish with Maestro Silva her musical studies, and 
make her debut either in Rome or Milan. Her voice is of 
clear and brilliant timbre, with exceptional range and com- 
mand of coloratura, the intonation being impeccable. She 
is at the same time a musician, for she is an excellent pianist, 
with a knowledge of harmony and composition. 

Another attractive young soprano who sang at the 
Majestic, and shows considerable promise is Arlis Craig, 
lyric soprano, pupil of the well known teacher, Frederick 
Bristol. A youthful pianist, Mildred Harriett Undy, came 
to New York from Wilmington, Del., in order to make her 
initial appearance at a Majestic Sunday evening concert, and 
played with considerable effect several pieces by Chopin and 
others by Beethoven and Liszt. She was accompanied to 
New York by her teacher, Constance Henry Killen, principal 
of the Valentine Conservatory of Music and Arts, ‘Wilming- 
ton, Del., and among those who were interested auditors of 
Miss Undy’s performance was the musical veteran and pupil 
of Liszt, Arthur Friedheim. 

Hans Barth, the well known American pianist and com- 
poser, gave two recitals, Arthur Leary, baritone, another, all 
of which were very successful, and concerts under the 
auspices of the Altruist Club brought out a number of prom- 
inent singers and players. The most important concert of 
the season at the Majestic was that given in honor of Lieut. 
Guy Envin, poet and author who was blinded in action dur- 
ing the War. It was under the patronage of Mme. Henry 
Berenger, wife of the Ambassador of France, and M. 
Maxime Mongendre, Consul General of France. The artists 
included Leon Rothier and Armand Tokatyan of the Metro- 
politan Opera; Dorsey Whittington, the American pianist, 
and Albert Vertchamp, French violinist. Following the 
concert, which was of distinguished excellence, Rita Vreden- 
burgh and Betty Morrison gave a series of dances including 
The Rose and the Dragon-fly, The Spirit of France and The 
Flame which were enthusiastically and deservedly applauded. 

A testimonial concert was tendered on May 20 to Josephine 
Frabasilis, Countess of Castelvecchio, in which many talented 
and prominent artists appeared. This also was under the 
patronage of the French Ambassador and Ambassadress and 
the Consul-General of France. 

Captain Hart looks forward next season to increased 
activities and will be glad to receive communications from 
young artists who wish to be introduced in the musical world. 


Pennsylvania-Lancaster N. A. O. Convention 

The sixth annual convention of the Pennsylvania Na- 
tional Association of Organists, in Lancaster, May 25, Dr. 
William A. Wolf, president, began with Frank S. Adams 
and Richard M. Stockton playing the organ for a moving 
picture. A _ get-together luncheon followed, after which 
C. S. Losh of the Midmer-Losh Organ Company gave a 
demonstration of Seven Octave features, and Development 
of Synthetic Tone. Next following was a lecture on Har- 
monic Values by Frederick Schlieder. Richard Keys Biggs 
gave a recital at Trinity Lutheran Church, then a #anquet 
followed, and, in the evening, Edward Rechlin, Bach ex- 
ponent, gave a recital. 
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come international. Aspiring singers have come to him from 
all parts of Italy; also from other European countries and 
America, some of these being Monari, Willcox, Silveira, 
Van Dyk, Werby, Atwood, Radamsky and Shear—the last 
three being from Boston. 


Emiry Lourse GAUDETTE IN RECITAL 


Emily Louise Gaudette, mezzo-soprano, from the studio 
of Vincent V. Hubbard, gave a recital May 11, at Steinert 
Hall. With the skilful and sympathetic assistance of 
Frances Weeks, accompanist, Miss Gaudette disclosed her 
pleasurable abilities as vocalist and interpreter in a well- 
varied program that included three songs of Brahms, Wag- 
ner’s Traume, two pieces by Bantock, French songs by Four- 
drain, Saint-Saéns and Leroux, and other numbers by Hope- 
kirk, Samuels, Dvorak, La Forge, Palmgren and Watts. 
Miss Gaudette is well endowed with a voice of agreeable 
quality, good volume and liberal range. She has learned, 
moreover, how to control her voice and make it serve her 
musical aims. As an interpreter this singer is at her best in 
purely lyrical songs. Miss Gaudette would be equally ef- 
fective in dramatic pieces if she abandoned herself more to 
the mood of poem and music. She merits a special word of 
praise for her clear diction in English, French and German. 
Miss Gaudette was warmly applauded by a friendly audience. 

Raymonp Havens at Copiey PLAza 


Raymond Havens, pianist of this city, and Alden Davies, 
tenor, divided a program, May 8, at the Copley Plaza Hotel. 
Mr. Havens gave a pleasurable exhibition of his familiar 
abilities—technical, musical and interpretative—in pieces by 
Chopin, MacDowell, Scriabine, Moszkowski, Liszt and 
Strauss. Mr. Davies disclosed his powers in songs by Eng- 
lish, French, German, Norwegian, and American composers. 
Howard Slayman was accompanist for Mr. Davies. 

Pupmrs Hearp at Fevix Fox ScHoor 

Recent pupils’ recitals at the justly celebrated Felix Fox 
School of Pianoforte Playing revealed a number of bud- 
ding talents of uncommon promise. Those participating at 
the last few recitals included Rebecca Thomas, Louis Sha- 
piro, Mildred Gold, Mildred Muscanto, Helen Gordon, Jo- 
seph Goodman, Jr., Evelyn Borofsky, Marion Grossman 
and George Cohen, Mary Cummings, Eunice Lockhart, 
Katherine Gookin, Burtram Borlson, Margaret Collens, 
Mildred Bergholtz, Sarah Locke, Margaret Manning and 
Leonard Bailey. The system of individual instruction that 
is practiced at this school, a system designed to meet the 
needs and requirements of each pupil, is fundamentally 
sound and has proven notably successful in the results 
achieved by Mr. Fox and his faculty of able assistants. 

N. E. Conservatory Notes 

On May 17, at the Conservatory, one of L. F. Motte- 
Lacroix’s pupils at the New England Conservatory of Music, 
Eleanor Young, of Yakima, Wash., a member of the senior 
class, gave a pianoforte recital with numbers testing her 
versatility and technical advancement. Her program was 
drawn from Beethoven, Chopin, Schumann, Liszt and *De- 
bussy. 

Fiute Prayers’ CLus 1n FInat Concert 

The Boston Flute Players’ Club, Georges Laurent, musi- 
cal director, gave its final concert this season, on May 2, at 
the Boston Art Club. A large audience derived keen enjoy- 
ment from the highly interesting program that the discrim- 
inating Mr. Laurent had arranged for this, the thirty-second 
concert since its organization. The program was as fol- 
lows: Divertimento, for wind instruments and piano, 
op. 51, Juon; three songs (I Cannot Bide, The Last Song, 
Cherry Flowers) for high voice, string quartet, and piano, 
Mabel W. Daniels; Septuor for violin, viola, cello, double 
bass, clarinet, bassoon and horn, Beethoven. Those partici- 
pating included Mr. Lautner, tenor; Messrs. Thillois and 
Beale, violins; Artiéres, viola; Zighera,. cello; Girard, double 
bass; Laurent, flute; Speyer, oboe; Mimart, clarinet; Allard, 
bassoon; Valkenier, horn; Sanroma, piano. Miss Daniels 
was the pianist for the three songs mentioned above. 

The Boston Flute Players’ Club certainly merits high 
praise for the lofty standards which have been maintained 
since its beginning a few years ago. Under the excellent 
leadership of Mr. Laurent, lovers of chamber music in this 
city have been enabled to hear interesting compositions for 
various combinations of instruments and voices, a pleasure 
that has not been vouchsafed Boston since Mr. Longy func- 
tioned hereabouts as a musical shepherd. 

Civic SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


The Civic Symphony Orchestra gave a concert on May 
9, in Jordon Hall, under the able leadership of Joseph 
Wagner. This organization, which was formed to train 
young musicians in ensemble playing disclosed its mettle in 
the first symphony of Beethoven, the Second Suite of Grieg’s 
music to Peer Gynt; Schubert's Overture to Rosamond, and 
a new Rhapsody for clarinet, piano and strings, written by 
Mr. Wagner for Paul Mimart, clarinetist of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. 

ENSEMBLE CHOIR IN CONCERT 

The Ensemble Choir of Boston, comprising the united 
choirs of Temple Israel, St. Cecilia’s, the cathedral-church 
of St. Paul, King’s Chapel, the Chapel of Boston Univer- 
sity, and several other churches, gave a concert on May 9 
in Symphony Hall. The program included liturgical music 
from Hebrew, Catholic and Protestant sources. Henry 
Gideon, organist and choir leader of Temple Israel, con- 
ducted the combined choirs with his customary skill. 

CHAMBERLIN AND LANDERS IN JOINT RECITAL 

Walker Chamberlin, baritone, and Arthur Landers, pianist, 
gave a joint recital on May 5 in Steinert Hall. Mr. Cham- 
berlin disclosed a fine resonant voice which he uses intelli- 
gently and with sympathetic understanding in songs by 
Italian, French, Russian, English and American composers. 
Mr. Landers showed technical facility, praiseworthy mu- 
sicianship and good tone in music from Bach, Scarlatti, 
Debussy, Rachmaninoff, Giffes and Ireland. Jere 





Mojica to Make Records 


Don Jose Mojica has already made thirty-six phonograph 
records for the Edison, and is now beginning the recording 
of twelve more. Included are six operatic arias, such as 
Salve Dimora from Faust, Una Furtiva Lagrima from 
Elisir d’Amore, and arias from La Boheme, Rigoletto, etc. 
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Normal Training Course in Voice under Stephens, Borroff, Thatcher, 
Barker, in Piano under Gunn and Eva Jack, noted Child Specialist, 
jointly, in Violin under Guy Woodard and Rachel Major leading to 
granting of Teacher’s Certificate subject to necessary credits. 


VIOLIN 
3UY HERBERT WOODARD 


THEORY 
FELIX BOROWSKI LEO SOWERBY 
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Professional musicians, bringing the required credits or passing necessary examina- 
tions, will be awarded Teachers’ Certificates, and the Degrees, Bachelor and Master 
of Music, subject to the conditions outlined in the Summer Catalogue. 
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IN the bath. 
AND I THOUGHT of an ad. 
ABOUT RODERICK White. 
BUT I HAD no pencil or paper. 
AND I WAS afraid I'd forget it. 
SO I STOOD up. 
AND REACHED for a pocket. 
AND I FOUND an old letter. 
WITH ROOM on the back. 
AND A BIT of pencil. 
AND I WROTE the ad. 
AND I LIKED it. 
AND PUT IT over the edge. 
OF THE tub onto the floor. 
AND STEPPED ON it later. 


oe 


AND NOW I don't know. 


* 
a 


WHAT I wrote. 


FOR IT WAS an indelible pencil. 


AND MOST of it ran. 
INTO MY foot. 
AND I'M AFRAID I'll die. 


LIKE THE GIRL and the carbon paper. 


New York 


1400 Broadway 
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Gennaro Mario Curci Concert 


A concert in Aeolian Hall was given by Gennaro Mario 
Curci on May 20, with the cooperation of artists chosen from 
the present class of Mr. Curci and some of previous associa- 
tion with him. Mr. Curci, who has long been known as a 
vocal teacher, has now also branched out into the field of 
composition, and on this occasion many of his works were 
featured on the program. Those participating during the 
evening were: Nicola D'Amico, tenor, heard in numbers by 
Rubinstein, Curci and Lalo; Florence Janos, in the Valse 
eg Romeo and Juliette; Julia Armenaky, coloratura, in 
the Caro Nome aria; Alberto Terrasi, baritone, in La Pen- 
ory (Curci) and a Mascagni Serenata; Dolores Aquarino, 
in the Una voce poco fa, from the Barber; Iseo Ilari, tenor, 
in two Curci numbers and also two arias from Turandot 
heard for the first time in America (Mr. lari has a dra- 
matic voice of wide range and did the second aria with such 
fine ability that it had to be repeated); Giuseppina Bona- 
fede, in the Musetta Valse song, and the first part of the 
program finished with the duet from the first act of La 
toheme, sung by Catherine Adolph and Mr. ari. Frances 
Laing White contributed numbers by Curci, Jaquet and 
Tirindelli. It was of interest to note that Mrs. White 
is the composer of the verses of the compositions she sang, 
and which were delivered with a poise, grace and finesse of 
style that were a joy; she has a very ingratiating personality, 
and was received with enthusiasm, also being the recipient 
of many beautiful floral tributes. Rosa Calvano, a young 
lyric soprano, has a lovely, clear, even instrument at her 
disposal, with native verve in her delivery; she was very 
popular and had to give three encores. Catherine Adolph 
gave two numbers—Rachem (Mana-Zucca) and | Did Not 
Know (Curci). Giuseppe Godono offered three Curci songs 
with the typical attractive Neapolitan dialect and spirit, and 
the evening's event closed with the quartet from the third 
act of Boheme, the participants being Catherine Adolph, 
Rosa Calvano, Iseo Ilari, and Alberto Terrasi. Mr. Curci, 
at the close, was given great applause with the singers join- 
ing in the de monstration. 


1926-27 Novelties is League of Composers 


A program of more than usual variety is announced by the 
League of Composers for its activities during the coming 
season. Next fall it will enter the fourth year of its organi- 
zation, the purpose of which has been to promote the per- 
formance and criticism of modern music, without being re- 
stricted to any particular schools or tendencies 

The opening concert of the season will be distinguished by 
the first American appearance of the famous Belgian organi- 
zation, the Pro-Arte Quartet. The League will present this 
quartet in a program of modern chamber music, which will 
be announced in detail in the fall. Serge Koussevitzky has 
again received permission from the board of trustees of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra to conduct a group of selected 
men from that organization, in a concert of chamber orches- 
tral works for the League. In the middle of the season there 
will be an afternoon recital of new compositions by young 
American composers, at which the League will present both 
known and hitherto unknown men. Early in 1927 there will 
be an evening of new works in a musical dramatic form, 
which will be presented with novel stage investiture. 

The quarterly, Modern Music, which was begun as the 
League of Composers’ Review three years ago, will continue 
to be published in the form established last season. 


The “Youngest Prima Donna” 

When Marie-Louise Caselotti, fifteen-year-old daughter 
and pupil of Guido Caselotti, voice teacher and opera coach 
of Los Angeles makes her bow to the audience in the title 
role of the opera, Carmen, which is to be given in October 
by the San Diego Civic Opera Association in San Diego, 
Cal., it is believed she will be the fon oo prima donna 
in the world. The young lady came to prominence in Los 
Angeles musical circles in various concerts, culminating in 
an appearance on the same program with John McCormack 
at the Olympic Auditorium of that city before a throng 
of 15,000 pepole. Her contract for San Diego calls also for 
a performance of Azucena in Il Trovatore. 

Maria Caselotti, her mother, also a star pupil of Maestro 

‘aselotti, who has been meeting with unparalleled success 
as the leading coloratura in the principal theaters of Italy 
during the past three years, culminating with six perform- 
ances of La Traviata at the Costanzi in Rome, the press 
acclaiming her “unsurpassable,” has also been offered a 
contract with the same company to appear in La Traviata 
and Rigoletto. When mother and daughter will meet in 
* same company it will be the first opportunity for Mme. 

Caselotti to hear her daughter, for when she went abroad 
little Marie-Louise was too young to begin her vocal work. 


Jewel Bethany Hughes’ Pupil in Recital 


On May 23, Jewel Bethany Hughes presented her pupil, 
Helen Bahn, in a recital at the Hughes’ studio. Miss Bahn 
is a young pianist of merit. Her program, a pretentious 
one, comprised the Beethoven sonata, op. 26; The Schumann 
Papillons; the Chopin Berceuse, op. 57, and Valse Brillant, 
op. 34; The Eagle, by MacDowell ; Allemande, Gavotte e 
Musette, D’Albert; Prelude, op. 15, Marion Baur, and the 
Hungarian Rhapsodie of Liszt, op 15. In her work Miss 
Bahn proved to have a brilliant tone, fleet and clear execu- 
tion and musicianly understanding. There was the well 
thought out subject and clearly defined development. In the 
Chopin Valse there was also the essential swing and verve 
necessary to make such a composition a success, and Miss 
Bahn’s playing during the entire evening was a real pleasure 
and a success. There were many guests and friends to 
applaud her as genuine evidence of their enjoyment. 


Charlotte Brenwasser Heard in Middletown 

Charlotte Brenwasser, pupil of Oscar Saenger, gave a suc- 
cessful concert, April 27, in Middletown, N. Y., at the Ma- 
sonic Temple. The assisting artists were James Haupt, 
tenor, and Elfrem Rosanoff, cellist. Miss Brenwasser has a 
soprano voice of lovely quality, which she uses with good 
taste and artistry. Her program included songs by Reger, 
Stange, Brahms, Del Riego and Spross. In her duet from 
La Boheme with the tenor, she displayed real operatic quali- 
ties. Willis Alling played musicianly accompaniments. 


Paul Althouse Busy Teaching 


Paul Althouse, well known tenor, who recently announced 
that this summer he would take a limited number of pupils 
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Maine Music Festival 


3ANGOR, Me.—The dates for the Maine Music Fes- 
tival’s thirtieth season are announced as follows : Ban- 
gor, September 30 and October 1 and 2; Portland, 
October 4, 5, 6. Beniamino Gigli will appear on the 
second night. The star of the first night will be 
Marion Telva, Metropolitan mezzo-soprano. On the 
third night the opera of Aida will be given with a 
cast of principals from the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. Benno Rabinoff, who has appeared at a Maine 
Music Festival previously, will be heard at the or- 
chestral matinee, playing the Mendelssohn concerto 
with orchestra. There will be one matinee at which 
the best voices from the public schools will be fea- 
tured, as last year. The cast for the opera, with one 
exception, is complete and will be as follows: Aida, 
Marcella Roessler ; Amneris, Marion Telva; Radames, 
J. de Gabiria; Amonasro (to be announced) ; Ramfis, 
James Wolfe; priestess, Fannye Block; and The King, 
Ralph Moan. Mme. Roessler sang the leading soprano 
role in Il Trovatore at the Maine Festivals in 1924, 
while Mr. Wolfe sang in Martha at last year’s Fes- 
tivals. Other artists are having their first Maine 
appearances. . N. F 











for voice work and coaching in repertory, is already busy 
working in his New York studios. Despite the fact that 
Mr. Althouse only recently made up his mind to do some 
teaching, he has alre ady a number of very interesting young 
singers working under him. 


CLARICE 


BALAS 


‘Pranist 


“Clarice Balas was the head-liner for the evening 
with two well chosen groups of selections. She 
is one of the finest pianists heard in Cleveland this 
season. Swaying almost eagerly toward the 
piano in her gown of gauzy green, she played with 
a verve and brilliancy that brought a storm of 
applause. Miss Balas has a delightfully unaffected 
platform manner that further endears her to her 
audience.”—Cleveland Times. 


“The playing of Clarice Balas, a young ¢ ‘leveland 
pianist, was a pleasant surprise. That she could 
rip off Liszt’s Eighth Rhapsodie in virtuoso style, 
bespeaks her technical equipment; and her musi- 
cianship embraced engaging interpretations of 
Chopin’s Revolutionary and G flat Etudes, and his 
D flat Nocturne. Her playing is crisp unto bril- 
liance, and she knows how to produce a singing 
tone. There is nice light and shade to her playing, 

and her conceptions are artistically musical. The 
work of Miss Balas aroused much enthusiasm.”- 
Walter Koons, The Youngstown Telegram: 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


“Miss Clarice Balas was a startling sensation.” — 
The Canton Daily News, Canton, Ohio. 


MANAGEMENT BALAS STUDIOS 
3057 West 14 Street Cleveland, Ohio 
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Boston to Have New Orchestra 


Boston.—All is not happy with the People’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra. The directors refused to arrange 
higher pay for the musician members, and this is ex- 
pected to result in the formation of a new orchestra, 
made up of former players of the People’s Symphony, 
with additions which will bring its total strength up 
to over 100. It will be called the Boston Philhar- 
monic, and Ethel Leginska will be its conductor. Miss 
Leginska had been securing subscriptions with the 
hope of placing the People’s Symphony on a firm 
financial basis, but she and the directors could not 
agree on a working basis. H. 
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(Continued from page 5) 
Dear (without accompaniment), and Henry F. Gilbert's The 
Thundermaker, witth orchestral accompaniment. 

The high school orchestra gave the impression of a much 
older and more experienced body, displaying fine technic in 
several difficult selections. Many of the members of this 
group are evidently quite advanced in their music studies 
and they arose to the opportunity in great style. The or- 
chestral group consisted of Grieg’s Sailor’s Song, op. 67, 
No, 1; Beethoven’s Theme from Sonata, op. 14, No. 2; the 
Minuet from Handel’s Sonata, No. 4, and the March of 
the Priests from Mendelssohn’s Athalia. This last was de- 
livered in especially stirring style. 

The director was Dr. Victor L. F. Rebmann, supervisor 
of music in the public schools of Yonkers and chairman of 
the committee of school music supervisors in Westchester 
County. Dr. Rebmann followed much the same plan as 
Mr. Williams, the festival choral director, in having the in- 
dividual units trained under their own leaders, and making 
periodic visits of inspection. The results of his labors were 
shown in the fine performance given on Friday afternoon. 

Fray Eveninc, May 21 

The second evening of the festival was distinctly a West- 
chester County night. The only assistance from outside was 
Mabel Corlew, soprano, who led the Festival Chorus in 
singing The Star Spangled Banner, which began the pro- 
gram. Miss Corlews beautiful voice filled the great spaces 
of the tent without difficulty, The principal events ot the 
evening were various competitions between units of the 
Westchester Chorus. Preliminary trials had eliminated all 
except two for each event. In the male chorus competition 
the entries were the Westchester Men’s Choir of White 
Plains and the Century Quartet of the same town. The 
number sung was The Sea, by Mark Andrews. There was 
no prize awarded in this class since only one chorus sang 
and judges ruled there could be no competition between a 
chorus and a quartet. The Westchester Men’s Choir, con- 
ducted by Mrs. Caroline Beeson Fry, sang excellently. 

The real competition began with a contest between mixed 
choruses numbering over one hundred voices—the White 
Plains Choral Society, also conducted by Mrs. Fry, against 
the Mount Vernon Choral Society, conducted by Edgar 
Fowlstone. This competition was very close. The num- 
bers sung were We Never Wiil Bow Down, from Handel's 
Judas Maccabeus, and Clifford Page’s transcriptions of the 
Volga Boat Song, for unaccompanied chorus. The judges— 
Wassilli, Leps, well known composer and conductor, and 
H. O. Osgood, of the Musica Courter—decided in favor 
of the White Plains Choral Society. Honors were even as 
far as the singing of the two numbers went, the White 
Plains Society being superior in the Handel number, and 
the Mount Vernon Choral Society in the Volga Boat Song, 
but the decision went to the former on account of the 
better balance among the parts of the chorus. 

In the Ladies’ Chorus Competition, the Contemporary 
Club of White Plains, also conducted by Mrs, Fry, was 
opposed to the Ladies’ Choral Club of Hastings with Emily 
H. Avery conductor. There was no choice between them 
as regards the quality of singing, but Mrs. Fry’s interpreta 
tion of the familiar Wagner number—which, by the way, 
is thoroughly unsuited for a competition piece—led to the 
award going to the Contemporary Club. Miss Avery handi- 
capped herself by leading from the piano. 

the final contest was tor mixed choruses under one hun- 
dred, singing How Lovely Are Thy Messengers, by Men- 
delssohn, and As Torrents in Summer, an unaccompanied, 
number, by Edward Elgar. In this the St. John’s Church 
Choir of Yonkers showed a distinct superiority over the 
Tarrytown Choral Club, especially in the unaccompanied 
number. It was the best singing of the evening—excellent 
tone quality, good balance, precision musicianly phrasing. 
Both clubs were conducted by C. E. Dinsmore, and both 
showed a high standard; 

Interspersed between the competition, numbers were sung 
by various racial groups from the county. The Poles, con- 
ducted by Edward Sennert, sang two mixed choruses and 
three male voice choruses, the most effective being Laskow- 
ski’s Village Impressions. The Russian Chorus, in cos- 
tume, ranging from six years up to sixty, sang a number of 
Russian folk songs, under the direction of John M. Rutkov- 
sky. A Spiritual Chorus of negroes, directed by Alexander 
Gatewood, sang an elaborate composition by Nathaniel Dett, 
Listen to the Lambs, and three Spirituals, of which Little 
David, Play on Your Harp was the most effective. 

During the course of the evening the medals awarded in 
the solo competitions were presented to the winners by F. B. 
Close, chairman of the Board of Supervisors of the county. 
The winners were as follows: soprano, Mildred Payne, 
White Plains; contralto, Dilys Margaret Morris, New Ro- 
chelle; tenor, Henry Ebeling, White Plains; baritone, John 
B. Vreeland, New Rochelle; piano, Wilma Hillberg, Crest- 
wood; violin, Marian Miller, Mount Vernon. 

At the end of the choral competitions the adjudications 
were announced by H. O. Osgood, and the cups presented 
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by Wassili Leps. Mr, Osgood made a short speech, say- 
ing how much this county contest was doing to cause an 
awakening of love for good music among the people as a 
whole, and what a great incentive it was to other localities 
to go ahead on a cooperative county basis, instead of as 
separate communities, as is the rule. 

The evening concluded with the chorus, Unfold Ye Por 
tals, from Gounod's Redemption, conducted by Morris Ga- 
briel Williams, festival conductor, and with the chorus 
accompanist, Emil Neilsen, at the piano. There was an at- 
tendance of some 5,000 and much enthusiasm was displayed 
throughout the evening. : 

Saturpay Eventnc, May 22 

Saturday night was really a gala occasion, for the close 

of the three day music festival not only commemorated the 
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113th anniversary of the birth of Richard Wagner (some 
of whose famous works were featured on the program and 
with whom the name of Valhalla, where the festival 
held, is so closely associated), but it also marked the suc 
on page 29) 
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TRIUMPH AT MACDOWELL CLUB, MAY 12, 1926 


WITTGENSTEIN AND COOPER 
RECITAL NOTABLE OFFERING 
By GRENA BENNETT 


A program of poetry and music 
was presented at the MacDowell 
Club last night by representative 
members of those two arts. 

“Poetry was championed by Violet 
Kemble-Cooper, one of the loveliest 
and most talented women of the 
stage. Music was the share of Victor 
Wittgenstein, whose keyboard skill 
has delighted concert patrons of this 
city and of various European capitals. 

“The artistic partnership of two 
such gifted and cultured minds could 
not result in other than a delightful 
entertainment. 

“Miss Cooper began the program, 
and in a voice as luscious and mobile 
as a ’cello recited Tennyson’s Break, 
Break, Break, which Mr. Wittgen- 
stein supplemented with MacDow- 
ell’s tone poem To the Sea, Breton’s 


EXCERPTS FROM THE PRESS: 


Phyllis and Corydon had for a melo- 
dious concomitant Scarlatti’s Pas- 
toral, Moore’s Mid Hour of Night 
was followed by Chopin's D flat noc- 
turne. 

“Volumes were evidently searched 
conscientiously for gems by Moore, 
Shelley, Browning, Stevenson, and 
Poe, whose verbal beauties found a 
reflected charm in compositions by 
Chopin, Scriabine, Rossi, Whithorne, 
Goossens and Schubert. 

“Society and the music world were 
represented in the audience that com- 


pletely filled the hall. Miss Cooper 
has seldom revealed her versatile ac- 
complishments with such conviction, 
nor has Mr. Wittgenstein ever played 
with so brilliant a style and fertile 
imagination.”—New York American. 


COMBINE POEMS AND MUSIC 


“Miss Cooper's recitations were 
notably expressive; Mr. Wittgenstein 
played skilfully and in the Erl-King, 
tempestously, he showed expressive 
as well as technical ability.”"—New 
York Herald Tribune. 


TESTIMONIALS FROM CELEBRITIES IN 


THE 
JOSEF STRANSKY: “I enjoyed 
last evening very much, and I think 


that both Mme. Kemble-Cooper and 
Mr. Wittgenstein did splendid work.” 


RITA WEIMAN: “You and Vio- 
let Kemble-Cooper gave me a superb 
evening.” 


AUDIENCE: 


OLIVE WYNDHAM: “The eve- 
ning was an inspiration,” 

HELEN HAYES: “It was one of 
my happiest evenings in the theater.” 

JANET BEECHER: “The eve- 
ning of Poetry and Music was a 
thrilling adventure.” 


MR. WITTGENSTEIN IS AVAILABLE FOR ILLUSTRATED HISTORICAL LECTURE RECITALS AND 
ALSO FOR JOINT RECITALS WITH BEATRICE MACK, WELL KNOWN SOPRANO, 


For Dates Apply: CAROL GOLDBERG 


KNABE PIANO 


46 West 83rd Street, New York 


or Art Concert Service, Suite 617, 113 West 57th Street, New York 
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COLLEGE ORCHESTRA CONCERT 


Chicago Musical 


CHicaco Mt 


CHicaco—The 


ICAI 
College Symphony Or 
stra. which is directed by Isaac Van Grove and supported 
Samuel E. Moist, president of the Moist Piano Company, 
a concert at Orchestra Hall on May 18, with the 
eral soloists, pupils of the 
Van Grove and his associates must be 
ults obtained with the young recruits, who after 
m already play such numbers as the Berlioz 
nvenuto Cellini, Bizet’s L’Arlesienne Suite No, 2 
Preludes with the routine and assurance of 
player These amateurs of today will be 
tomorrow, and the excellent training re 
icago Musical College is of such solid foun 
conductors all over the country 
musicians for their orchestras 
Musical College Orchestra. Van Grove, 
a musician of high attainment, 1s a 
itisfied with himself, and he improves 
he knows his instrument better than 
players in order to bring 
praise when praise 15 
yell pleased with his 
truly the young players did 
themselves an conductor proud. Besides playing the 
numbers, the orchestra also supplied the accompani 
ments for the soloists. Efrem Garcia played the first move 
merit of the Popper concerto in E minor for violoncello. 
Mildred Warner presented the andantino and finale from the 
lschaikowsky concerto in B flat minor. Theodora Bliedung, 
a student of Leon under the conductorship of her 
first movement of the Tschaikowsky violin 
1 Frank Ruhf of Union (N. Y.) sang the 
Awake. Beloved, from Coleridge-Taylor’s 
Feast. 
ALEXANDER 
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RUTH TRACY 
practically finished and but for a few 
becoming scarce. On May 16, 
Tracy in a piano recital 
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at the Princess Theater before a goodly audience. Mrs. 

Tracy proved a fine artist and a welcome addition to the 

best keyboard artists heard during this busy season. 
ABRAHAM SopKIN IN VIOLIN RECITAL 


It seems strange that Orchestra Hall was not sold out 
when Abraham Sopkin gave a violin recital on May 17 for 
the benefit of the scholarship fund of the Vocational Super- 
vision League. The League needs and deserves support, and, 
too, Abraham Sopkin is one of the most satisfying violinists 
now before the public. Many seats were empty, nevertheless, 
but those on hand had a most enjoyable evening, as the pro- 
gram Mr. Sopkin offered was one to satisfy every taste and 
he rendered it as only a virtuoso could. The distinguished 
recitalist was fortunate in having Gordon Campbell at the 
piano, as not only did he give Sopkin splendid support 
throughout the solos, but he also played the piano part of 
the Cesar Franck Sonata in superb fashion. 

CATHRYNE BLy Urtescu Busy 

her most successful recital at Kimball Hall earlier 
Cathryne Bly Utesch has been much in demand 
as a recitalist. Some of the gifted soprano’s early May 
engagements included: May 4, Fay Epperson recital, Fine 
Arts Hall; 6, West Englewood Lyons Club; 12, Ogden Park 
Chapter, O. E. S.; 13, The Youth, in Elijah, West Suburban 
Choral Society under Thomas A, Pape'’s direction, assisted 
by the Litthke Symphony Orchestra. 

ELLEN KiINSMANN MANN Srtupio 


Since 
this season, 


Nores 

Anita Foster was soprano soloist in the production of 
Cowan's The Rose Maiden, given by the united choirs of the 
La Grange and Normal Park churches, at Normal Park 
Saptist Church, May 5. Maude Purdum has been engaged 
as soloist at First Church of Christ Scientist at Wheaton 
(Ill.). The Westfall-Morand Duo gave a group of songs 
at the Sunday noon concert at the Chicago Theater, April 20. 
Franklyn Kidd, tenor, has recently filled the following en 
gagements: Sunday morning and afternoon musicales at 
Y. M. C. A. Hotel; at sal Finnish Lutheran Church; at the 
Division Street Y. M. A. and at Sears Roebuck; Lake 
shore Woman's Club ‘also the Edgewater Woman's Club, 
and broadcasted two programs from station WMBB. All 
are students from the large class studying with Ellen Kins- 
mann Mann, one of the most sought teachers in Chicago. 
WeitsH Mace Cuork Makes Desut 

A new male chorus came into being at Orchestra Hall, 
May 19—the Chicago Welsh Male Choir, Daniel Protheroe, 
conductor—proving, in Welsh, Old English, German and 
American chorales and folk songs, that it is worthy of the 
name. It is a well balanced chorus and earned the full ap- 
proval of its*first audience. As soloist, the chorus had the 
assistance of Annie Davies Wynne, a contralto new to 
Chicago audiences. 

Mrs. HERMAN 


Esther Bowker, soprano, from the class of Mrs. Herman 
Devries gave a song recital at the Irving Park Baptist 
Church on May 18. Miss Bowker sang numbers by Schu- 
bert, Brahms, Thrame, Bemberg, Gumbert, Hope Temple, 
Otto Roeder, Thomas, Herman Devries, Wm. Dushmont, 
Hadley and German with a well placed tone, used with con- 
summate artistry, of wide range, meaty in the medium and 
clear as crystal in the upper region. Miss Bowker enun 
ciates the English text as it should be, so that every word 
is understood, and she has also been taught how to phrase, 
and thus every song she rendered gave her listeners real 
pleasure. She was much applauded and compelled to give 
several encores and additional numbers at the end of each 
group. The recitalist was fortunate in having Mrs. Devries 
play her accompaniments. The other soloist on the program 
was Meta Nelson, harpist, who also scored success. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NoTES 
violinists for appearance at the com- 
mencement of the American Conservatory, which will take 
place at the Auditorium on June 11, the following were 
selected: Anton Bjorklund, Lake Forest (Ill.), and Cather- 
ine Hamilton, Winnetka (Ill). The adjudicators were Arn- 
old Volpe, Amy Neill and F. Itts. In the junior class violin 
contest, the following won the prizes: Leo Miller, Joseph 
Cohn and Nelson Schreiber. The adjudicators were Alex- 
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ander Sebald, Gaston DuMoulin and George Bass. The 
tollowing were chosen in the graduating piano class for free 
scholarships: Hortense Platt, George Sutherland and Paul- 
ine Peebles. Rudolf Reuter, Jeannette Durno and Mrs. 
Karleton Hackett were the judges. 

The public school music department of the conservatory 
is planning most intensive courses during the summer ses- 
sion of six weeks, from June 28 to August 7. John C. 
Kendel, director of school music in the State of Michigan, 
will conduct post-graduate courses. 

CoLUMBIA SCHOOL COMMENCEMENT 


Of Chicago’s most important music schools, the Columbia 
School is usually the first to present its commencement con- 
cert. By offering its twenty-fifth annual concert and exer- 
cises at Orchestra Hall on May 20, this institution again led 
the list. The Columbia School of Music, which is so well 
presided over by Clare Osborn Reed, its director, is steadily 
gaining ground in its stand to present the best of music in- 
struction. Evidence of this is in the achievements of the 
various students presented during the year, of its symphony 
orchestra and its women’s chorus, which are continually 
progressing along artistic lines. 

The commencement concert 
Columbia School Symphony Orchestra, under Conductor 
Ludwig Becke T and eng Hughes, Mary Esther Win- 
slow, pianists ; Goldie cellist; Katherine W. White, 
soprano, and Frieda Koehn, violinist, as soloists, proved one 
of the best that this institution has ever presented. In 
Wagner's Tannhauser overture and Halvorsen’s Triumphant 
March, Bojaren, the orchestra showed itself a well trained 
body under an excellent leader, and its renditions deserve 
commendation. Each soloist performed creditably and 
showed the splendid training received at this progressive 
school, and each is due a separate word of praise for fine 
work. Space forbids individual mention, however, and the 
soloists are herewith congratulated collectively. Altogether 
a program that reflected considerable credit upon the Co- 
lumbia School of Music and the various members of the 
faculty whose pupils were heard on this occasion. 

Downers Grove (ILL.) GLorirviep By Music 

A feast of music was hugely enjoyed by a highly en- 
thusiastic overflow audience at First Congregational Church, 
May 13, when Mendelssohn's oratorio, Elijah, was sung by 
the West Suburban Choral Society with Flora Waalkes, so- 
prano; Rose Lutiger Gannon, contralto; Eugene Dressler, 
tenor; Roland Pease, bass; Catherine Bly Utesch, soprano 
(as the youth), as the soloists, accompanied by the Chicago 
Little Symphony Orchestra, all under the conductorship of 
that representative Chicago choral director and voice peda- 
gog, Thomas A. Pape, whose masterly musicianship de- 
veloped a program long to be remembered. It was a gala 
night with all anticipations fulfilled, productive of unbounded 
delight, and Downers Grove is to be congratulated. It is 
doubtful it any small town (minus a college) ever aimed 
so high and achieved so much, It was a performance worthy 
of any metropolitan city. It disclosed a great ensemble 
perfectly attuned, but particulz irly an array of choristers 
numbering eighty, whose voices had undergone the refining 
process, and the result was a revelation. The approach to 
artistry from crudity in four years is little short of mar 
velous. These voices have great volume and color and are 
elastic in tone production from the delicate mezzo voce to 
fortissimo with even facility, and as a choral body is bound 
to take rank with the best. Mr. Pape has proven himself a 
very valuable asset to this thriving community, both in 
discovering the musical value of these voices and also 
through his genius of choral direction, cultivating them as he 
has to the point to which they have arrived. The results 
should stimulate other suburbs and towns to a like achieve- 
ment, as no music impresses so deeply and Feligiously as 
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the oratorios by the master composers. Mr. Pape has 
accomplished great things in Chicago and elsewhere, but has 
transcended himself in Downers Grove. 
Marion Atice McAree Moves to CHICAGO 

After residing seven years in Evanston, Marion Alice 
McAfee, gifted young concert soprano, has removed her 
activities to 1300 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago (The Three 
Arts Club). The change has been brought about by the 
serious illness of Miss McAfee’s mother, who has been 
compelled to give up her home. Miss McAfee will continue 
her professional work in concert and recital, as her services 
are continually in demand. On May 23 she will sing at a 
private musicale at the home of Kate S. Buckingham in 
Chicago, and on June 5 will give a musical program at the 
alumni meeting of the National Kindergarten and Elemen- 
tary School in Evanston. 

Cuicaco Artists’ AssociATION Composers’ PROGRAM 

At its annual composer-members manuscript program at 
Fine Arts Recital Hall, May 18, the Chicago Artists’ Asso- 
ciation presented the following Chicago composers: Louis 
Victor Saar, Theodora Sturkow Ryder, Alice Brown Stout 
and Florence Lowenberg. JEANNETTE Cox. 


Mary Fabian Winning Success in European 
Opera Houses 
Since making her European debut on January 6, at Vigi- 


vano, Italy, as Madame Butterfly, Mary Fabian, talented 
soprano, who made a name for herself with the Chicago 


MARY 


as Madame 


FABIAN 
Butterfly. 


Civic Opera Company, has been kept constantly busy singing 
Sutterfly and many other roles. So successful were these 
and her appearances at Siracusa, Sicily, particularly (this 
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being her first appearance at the latter place, when she was 
engaged to sing Suzel in L’Amico Fritz at the Teatro Com- 
unale), that the organization put on Madame Butterfly espe- 
cially for Miss Fabian, even though they had no intention 
of playing it this season. Miss kabian writes: “This, of 
course, is a great satisfaction to me and should be an en- 
couragement to every other American, for it only proves 
that if one merits it, he or she will be recognized the world 
over.” Regarding being paid for European performances 
Miss Fabian states: “Another false belief that most Amer- 
icans have over here is that one must either pay or sing 
for nothing, especially when making a debut. I was paid 
to make my debut, at a pretty fair price, too.” 

Since going abroad last season, after having made many 
successful appearances with the Chicago Opera, Miss Fabian 
has been working hard on repertory, coaching and continually 
perfecting her art. Here is an American opera soprano who 
deserves the success she is achieving. 


Ukrainian Musical Circle Concert 

The Ukrainian Musical Circle presented an interesting pro- 
gram at the Washington Irving High School Auditorium, 
New York, on May 23. Those participating were Glikeria 
Kompaneiskaia, mezzo soprano of the Russian Imperial 
Opera at Petrograd; Julia Malveich-Shustakevich, dramatic 
soprano of the Ukrainian Opera at Lemberg; Roman Pry- 
datkevych, violinist; Michael Shvetz, basso; Jonas Butenas, 
Lithuanian baritone; Miss ot Nazarevich, pianist; a male 
—_ comprising K. Shchit, I. Davidenko, P. Ordinsky and 

. Shandrovsky, and the U ie Folks Ballet. 


Conrad Thibault Well iiesiind in Concert 


Conrad Thibault, who won the Oscar Saenger Scholarship 
this season, was the soloist at the annual Elks’ Show, at 
Northampton, Mass., on April 12, and again soloist at the 
banquet of the French societies, on April 19. Mr. Thibault 
is the possessor of a fine baritone voice and excellent style. 
Mr. Saenger is preparing him for concert and opera. 


Pietro ‘on. Pupil in Recital 


Pietro Yon will present a talented pupil of his in a piano 
recital at the Yon Studios in Carnegie Hall on June 6, at 
four o'clock. 
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\uer will be head of the violin depart- 
Institute of Musical Art next season, 


Leopold 
ment of the 

Ignace Paderewski, barely recovered from a severe 
attack of influenza, hurried off to Paris. Rumor says, 
the French capital will only be a stopping 
place on his way to Poland, and that he is likely to be 
a candidate for president at the general election which 
is to follow General Pilsudski’s overturn of the pre- 
government 


of COUTSE, 


vious 


Nicola A. Montani is greatly honored at having 
been chosen by the management of the Sesqui-Cen- 
tennial Exposition, Philadelphia, to conduct a great 
choir festival at the Centennial Auditorium on June 9, 
A chorus of about a thousand voices will be gath- 
ered together for the concert and a program of litur- 
gical music will be given, including the first perform- 


ance of Montani’s Missa Festiva. The Philadelphia 
Orchestra of eighty members will assist, and an inter- 
esting feature of the evening will be the rendition 
of organ solos by Chey. Mauro-Cottone, Mus. D., of 
New York. 

Mrs. Hedwig Heller, head of one of the largest 
concert bureaus in Vienna, has just returned home 
after a stay of two months in America. Mrs. Heller, 
who has managed some of the most distinguished 
artists in the world, came to America to get in touch 
with managers here and to observe concert condi- 
tions. She also conducted negotiations regarding the 
proposed American tour of Felix Weingartner, the 
distinguished conductor. As to her future plans, Mrs. 
Heller says she would like to return to America and 
remain here. Perhaps she will do so. At all events, 
she will be back here later, and will be a welcome 
addition to American music life whether she elects to 
remain in this country a short or a long time. 


— ——— 


GALLI-CURCI 

Ovations for Galli-Curci are nothing new, but the 
one she got when she sang Rigoletto with the Metro- 
politan Opera Company in Cleveland on Monday 
evening, May 3, was really an extraordinary one 
among many extraordinary ones. There were 100 
more present than are reckoned as capacity—8,600 
in all. The house totalled $30,200. It was Galli- 
Curci’s sixteenth appearance in Cleveland. She had 
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previously sung thirteen times in concert and twice 
in opera. “No experiment,’ wrote Archie Bell in 
The Cleveland News. “Next time she comes back 
it will be the same. When she first visited us we rec- 
ognized her for her worth. Cleveland and the mag- 
nificent Amelita have been mutual admirers ever 
since. 

“Every time she stepped upon the stage she re- 
ceived an ovational welcome. Between the acts she 
was recalled many times. After the Caro Nome of the 
second act the audience seemed unwilling to let the 
performance proceed, and the applause was deafen- 
ing until she finally indicated that the performance 
should go on. 

“To assume to describe the manner in which she 
sang would be presumptuous. It was as Galli-Curci 
always sings in Cleveland. The supreme artistry, 
the lovely voice, grace, authority and adherence to 
all of the best traditions of the great operatic diva 
made her stand as the chief pendant of the Metro- 
politan necklace of feminine brilliancy that has been 
flashed before our eyes in recent days.” 

4 
McCORMACK IN CHINA 

To use good old trouper’s slang, John McCormack, 
singing in new lands, has “knocked them cold” in 
Shanghai. Said the Shanghai Mercury: “The Town 
Hall requires a lot of filling at any time, owing to 
its great seating capacity. Before last night’s concert 
commenced, however, it was a matter for speculation 
whether all who had come to hear McCormack would 
be able to find seats for themselves. McCormack’s 
appearance was the signal for frantic applause, and 
throughout the entire evening this applause was sus- 
tained and even added to as the charm of the singer’s 
voice worked itself into the hearts of the audience. 
No artist, great or small, who has appeared on the 
Shanghai stage heretofore, has created such en- 
thusiasm among an audience in the manner in which 
McCormack did last night. People who obtained 
a first glimpse of him in person said they felt that 
they were renewing an old acquaintance so well 
known are McCormack’s features and so beloved his 
His name has become a household word the 
world over. From the moment McCormack opened 
his mouth he held his audience spellbound, A pin 
could have been heard to fall in the silence of the 
hall.” This was confirmed by the North-China Daily 
News: “To one not present last night at the Town 
Hall and who did not hear Mr. McCormack give his 
second song recital, it will be difficult to convey more 
than a general idea of the intense enthusiasm of the 
large audience.” He gave three Shanghai concerts 
in all, to sold out and wildly enthusiastic houses. 

eatnentnd icici 
CARMENCITA 


The Moscow Art Theater Musical Studio must 
have given between sixty and seventy performances 
of Carmencita and the Soldier in New York during 
the past winter. We want to see it no less than four 
times, which will give an idea of what we thought 
of it, and certain scenes thrilled us every time, As 
the Russians give it, it might be called voiceless opera. 
With the exception of Ivan Velikanoff, the young 
tenor who was the principal protagonist of the role 
of Jose, there wasn’t a real voice in the company, 
although, Olga Baklanova, the striking Carmencita, 
had a note or two in some of her registers. 

The performance as a whole was remarkable. The 
wonderfully effective and picturesque use of the 
chorus for a background, the perfection of the ensem- 
ble, and the strict regard for dramatic values were all 
astonishing. What a joy it would be to see this 
same performance with a complete outfit of principals 
who could sing as well as act! 

Those who object to the desecration of Bizet’s score 
did so from the wrong idea that they were seeing a 
variation of Carmen. Nothing of the sort. Car- 
mencita and the Soldier was an independent play by 
itself, with the Bizet music adapted cleverly by some 
highly trained musician to fit the situations. How 
much better than to have a new score composed by 
someone without a tithe of Bizet’s talent! Desecra- 
tionists should remember, too, that Carmen as origin- 
ally written, was only a series of set numbers that 
could be—doubtless were—shifted in rehearsal as the 
situation seemed to demand. The recitatives which 
complete the score as we know it today and bind it 
together were written after Bizet’s death. 

The particular value of Carmencita and the Soldier 
was as an indication of what that most artificial of all 
art structures, opera, must look towards, if it is to 
continue to develop. The Rosenkavalier is fifteen 
years old now, but as far as we recollect it was the 
last work to win and keep for itself a place in the 
international repertory. The writing of operas is not 
exactly a flourishing industry at the present time. 
Evidently we are at the threshold of some new devel- 
opment. Carmencita points the way. 


ve ice, 


May 27, 1926 
Placing the Blame 


Patricia O’Brien has had the kindness to write 
us a lengthy letter about our recent editorial 
comments anent American opera. She remarks 
that we “divide the blame among the managers, 
those supporting American musical organiza- 
tions and casually the public,” and gives it as 
her opinion that “the ENTIRE blame rests with 
the PUBLIC”—the caps are hers. In defense 
of the managers Miss O’Brien writes that she 
has never yet seen any criticisms of American 
operatic works that would fire her to “rushing” 
after the rights to produce them, “and until we 
put forth an opera that does do just that I do not 
believe we should stand in judgment on the pro- 
ducers, none of whom are in business for their 
health.” 

That last sentence seems to indicate that we 
were not careful enough in our wording of the 
editorial in question to make our meaning clear. 
It was in no sense of the word our intention to 
criticise managers who are gaining their living 
by the receipts derived from providing musical 
entertainment for the public. Of course not! 
We know very well the law of supply and de- 
mand, and we know that there is no public de- 
mand for American music of a serious nature, 
be it symphony, chamber music or opera. But 
we feel it a mistake to put too much blame on 
the public. How can the public be expected to 
want what they know nothing about? How can 
the public be expected to have anything but 
scorn for music for which only contempt is 
shown by conductors? And why do conductors 
show this contempt? Because they have exani- 
ined the music and found it badP Not at all! 
Simply because the wealthy people who pay the 
conductors’ salaries show the same contempt for 
the American and all his works. 

What are we to say of conditions when Amer- 
ican composers have to go to Europe to hear 
their worksP What are we to think when an 
American composer, even after he succeeds in 
getting the parts of his symphonic work distrib- 
uted on the players’ stands for rehearsal, waits 
in vain for the conductor to take the eight min- 
utes away from his precious time to run it 
throughP What must we say of the necessity 
which makes such organizations as the State 
Symphony Orchestra and the Eastman School 
Orchestra hold special rehearsals so that Amer- 
icans can hear their works tried outP 

The phrase used by Miss O’Brien, that none 
of the producers are in business for their health, 
is not quite exact. The “producers” of our big 
opera houses and our symphony orchestras are 
not in the music business at all. They give their 
money very freely and generously so that we 
may have music. We cannot but feel the sin- 
cerest gratitude to them for what they do, for 
they are under no necessity to do it, and they 
give pleasure to thousands upon thousands who 
would be deprived of this pleasure if the gifts 
of wealthy music patrons were withdrawn. 

But we cannot but feel regret that they do not 
follow up their gifts with a few suggestions as 
to the performance of American music. If it 
were true that conductors really kept themselves 
fully informed as to the American output, were 
sincerely sympathetic towards it, and picked out 
for performance whatever they could find 
worthy, there would be nothing more to be said. 
But that is not true—not in the least. Some of 
our composers have push enough to get their 
works into the hands of the conductors,— 
whether they are carefully examined or not we 
cannot say. But many of our composers have 
too much pride to beg, and all American com- 
posers are made to feel like beggars by the 
powers that control the orchestras—the opera 
houses are actually more generous in this re- 
gard than the orchestras. 

An opera house has to be cautious, naturally, 
about staging new operas whether native or for- 
eign. Even for such wealthy organizations as 
we have in America it may prove an expensive 
business. But how much would it cost our sym- 
phony orchestras to include, say, one new Amer- 
ican work in one program each monthP That 
would be for each orchestra about six a year— 
about sixty minutes of time “wasted” on the 
Americans. And with ten orchestras, that would 
be sixty pieces a year spread over the United 
States and using up ten hours of orchestra time. 
And it would not actually cost any one of the 
orchestras a single cent. For no audience would 
be kept away by the performance of one Amer- 
ican work on an otherwise standard program. 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


The time for conservatory examinations is almost 
here, and with them will return the silly old custom 
of asking students a lot of sillier questions which 
have nothing to do with their practical future as 
musicians, 

Well may the thoughtful music writer pause in his 
exalted and profitable occupation, and raise his elo- 
quent voice in protest against the senseless examina- 
tion methods of our music schools. 

What earthly good, for instance, does it do a young 
musician to know the answers to such questions as: 
“What is a cadence?” ‘Name an inversion of a 
secondary seventh.” ‘Who first wrote a fugue and 
what had the musical world done to deserve it?” 
“Should minor music be written at night?’ “Name 
an opera that has sense.” “‘Why is Schonberg?” 
etc. 
Knowledge of that kind merely burdens the unde- 
veloped musical brain without fitting it to meet the 
material requirements of our strenuous times. 
“Why,” we ask—and surely we are a thoughtful 
music writer—‘“why should not the curriculum of our 
music schools be revised and brought up to date? 
Why should the knowledge imparted, and the ques- 
tions asked at examinations not have a direct bearing 
on the music life of today as it is lived and under- 
stood by our contemporary fellow humans?” Lest 
this criticism be considered destructive rather than 
constructive, let us offer some example questions 
which no dignified conservatory examination should 
be without : 

1. Whose C sharp minor prelude is your aunt’s 
favorite piece ? 

2. What would you rather be than an oboist ? 

3. What sized boot should be used on him who 
writes: “The coming musical season will be the most 
brilliant in the annals of the divine art”? 

4, Which operatic prima donna thinks she is the 
greatest in the world? (Additional sheets of paper 
will be supplied by the examiners for this question, 
as well as for Questions 6, 9, 11, 12, 15, 16, 18, 
22, 29, 35.) 

5. Which composers are always referred to as “the 
mighty Ludwig,” “the Hamburg master,” “the Leip- 
sic cantor,” “the Chopin of the North,” “the Polish 
tone poet”? 

6. Which well known Italian operas have plots that 
no one on earth can understand ? 

7. Who is the greatest living composer and have 
you heard his Remember ? 

8. Whom will Jeritza wrestle next season ? 

9. Who is known as the “lion of the piano”? 

10. Which do you consider a greater masterpiece, 
Mascagni’s Intermezzo or Thanks for the Buggy 
Ride? 

11. Give the name of the opera soprano who owns 
a pearl necklace worth $2,500,000. 

12. Who conducts best? 

13. Which concert hall in New York makes you 
sleepiest ? 

14. With what do operatic tenors pad their calves ? 

15. What would you rather do than hear Parsifal ? 

16. Name some reasons why Chicago does not like 
New York. 

17. What should be done to persons who call jazz 
“immoral” and “degrading”? State method of exe- 
cution, 

18. Who would like to be director of the Metro- 
politan ? 

19. To how many piano houses should a popular 
pianist give testimonials? 

20. If a tenor gets a certain sum per night, how 
much more does he think he ought to have ? 

21. Who are Mendelssohn and Rubinstein? (In- 
ability to answer will not disqualify the candidate. ) 

22. Name the European artists who are fond of 
the American dollar. How much is one dollar in 
francs? In marks? In gulden? In kopecks? In 
lire? 

23. Why is it that we know beforehand what visit- 
ing foreign artists will say when they are interviewed 
on the landing pier ? 

24. What has become of the Liszt Consolations 
for piano? 

25. What is it that has froth on top and is beloved 
of Wagner singers? 

26. When did Melba make her first farewell ap- 
pearance? How many has she made since then? 
How many more will she make? 

27. In how many ways can money be spent to 
better advantage than by buying tickets for a Bruck- 
ner or Mahler symphony? 

28. Which pianist is known as the “Polish hyp- 
notist,” and what other name has he besides Ignace ? 

29. Name some men in New York who are sure 


they could run the Musica Courier better than it is 
conducted now. Name some in Chicago. In Boston. 
In Philadelphia. In Washington. In Keokuk. In 
Oscaloosa. In San Francisco, In Nagasaki. In 
Mukden. In Adrianople. (Extra time will be al- 
lowed for this question.) 

30. How long must Stradivarius have lived, work- 
ing thirty-six hours a day, to have made all the violins 
that bear his name as builder? 

31. Which is the best piano on the market? Name 
the firms in alphabetical order. 

32. Tell, if you can, why it is that certain scolds 
never lose a chance to sneer at Wieniawski and 
Vieuxtemps. (Be careful not to grow abusive or 
to use profane terms. ) 

33. How would you get even with the person who 
asked you to play the “third nocturne” ? 

34. What would you rather have, a ticket to 
L’Amico Fritz or a street car transfer slip on 
the Eleventh avenue line ? 

35. Name the greatest vocal teacher in New York. 

36. How long does it take to perform Parsifal ? 
How long does it seem? 

37. How much would be taken in if a cycle of the 
nine Beethoven symphonies were to be given in this 
city? What are the receipts on a Sunday afternoon 
in summer, when the nine men comprising the New 
York baseball team play at the Polo Grounds? 

38. Which is the greatest musical paper and why 
was it called the MusicaL Courter? 

nme 

At a dinner given to Rosenthal before his recent 
departure for Europe, one of the guests recalled a 
story about X., a pianist who used to be fond of 
playing Liszt’s sixth rhapsody. He and Rosenthal 
were warm friends, and both being possessed of na- 
tive Viennese wit they never failed to indulge in good 
natured badinage at each other’s expense whenever 
they met. Rosenthal took a particular delight in aim- 
ing his satire at his friend X.’s playing of the famous 
octave episode in the sixth rhapsody. After Rosen- 
thal’s third New York recital, X. appeared in the 
artist room to greet him. “A nice friend you are,” 
cried Rosenthal; “I have been in America a month 
and have given three recitals in New York, and yet 
this is the first moment you’ve had to come and see 
me.” “You must excuse me,” exclaimed X.; “you 
see, I’ve been away on a tour and just got back, so 
I really had no time.” “Nonsense,” retorted Rosen- 
thal; “if you have time to play the sixth rhapsody in 
the tempo which you take. then you certainly have 
time to come to see me.” 

A story which Rosenthal told at the dinner was 
this: “X. was giving a recital, and had reached the 
middle of the octave part in the sixth rhapsody when 
an usher approached the only auditor in the hall and 
asked to see his seat coupon. ‘I gave it to you when 
I came in,’ said the man addressed, a patriarch with 
snow white hair. ‘That is imposible,’ replied the 
usher, ‘for I remember distinctly that the only person 
who came through the gate was a little boy.’ ‘That 
was I,’ the patriarch made answer.” 

emer 

Here is another good opera plot for American 
composers: After being shaved by The Barber of 
Seville, Parsifal met Martha, The Jewess, and took 
her to The Masked Ball, where she disguised herself 
as The Queen of Sheba, and he impersonated The 
Trumpeter of Sakkingen. Robert the Devil, seeing 
The Queen’s Lace Handkerchief lying on the floor, 
took it to Martha, and Parsifal’s anger precipitated 
A Merry War, in which no Ruddygore was spilt. 
Parsifal being stingy, espied The Water Carrier and 
offered Martha a drink, but she said she preferred 
L’Elisir d’Amore, and forthwith left him and sought 
Eugen Onegin, The Beggar Student. Parsifal pur- 
sued her, but The Flying Dutchman was not fast 
enough to catch his Favorita, and she joined his 
L’Amico Fritz (in the costume of Lohengrin), who 
introduced Martha to Linda De Chamounix and 
treated both of them to a chocolate L’Eclair. At 
that moment Martha, remembering her appointment 
with Sigurd, The Gipsy Baron—who had promised 
her the Ring of the Nibelungen—jumped into a cab 
driven by The Postilion of Longjumeau, and reached 
her destination as The Chimes of Normandy tolled 
the hour of midnight. But The African at the door 
had seen her. Just then Parsifal dashed up and asked 
the whereabouts of Martha. Did William Tell? 
No, for he was the Mute of Portici, and wore a 
Domino Noir, By Order of His Highness, The King 
of Lahore (who was King Against His Will). Par- 
sifal, after fighting Love’s Battle with Martha, called 
her a Nuremberg Doll and found consolation with one 
of the Maidens of Schilda. Martha was captured 
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by Two Grenadiers and The Yeomen of the Guard 
for the Seraglio of Merlin, and would have ended 
her days there as a Bartered Bride had it not been 
for the heroic Siegfried, who paid good Rhinegold 
for her release, and being neither a Don Juan nor a 
Poacher, soon celebrated his Wedding Morning with 
her and gave her a Golden Cross as a nuptial gift. 
At the ceremony the Meistersinger sang the Praise 
of Women and the Piper of Hamlin played on his 
Magic Flute. Of Parsifal, that Master Thief, noth- 
ing was heard again, except that he later left the 
Barber of Seville and patronized the Barber of Bag 
dad instead. Siegfried and Martha lived happily 
forever afterward, and now have two children named 
Hansel and Gretel, while the Cricket on the Hearth 
chirps in their home. Thus endeth the true tale of the 
Templar and the Jewess. 
mre 

“Humoreske” sends us this: “I see that Lillian 
Cannon says she is going to swim across the English 
Channel, and without stopping. Women are wonder- 
ful! I used to know one who swam through the 
Chopin etudes, but my goodness, how often she 
stopped !” 

RRR 

The French franc seems to be falling, but the 
Belgian Franck is climbing higher and higher. 

nre*e 

Elbert Hubbard’s “Art is largely a matter of hait 
cut,” no longer applies in these days of the bobbed 
sexes, 

ner, 

Recent Senatorial primary elections in Pennsyl- 
vania are said to indicate a sweeping victory for the 
opponents of Prohibition. It may be that the coun- 
try is to resume with real beer. Prepare then, for a 
recrudescence of the ancient Maennerchor in all its 
former robust and resonant glory, 

nme 

Pilsudski is not the only Polish dictator. 
is Stokowski, in Philadelphia. 

nme 

Incidentally, dictators are no new thing in the 
world. For ages past, the opera houses have had 
their popular prima donnas, male and female. 

eRe, 

“Crooked Scales Corrected,” says a daily news- 
paper headline. That would be business 
slogan for a piano teacher. 

nRme 

A Belgian professor of song says that a correctly 
trained singer should be able to hold his or her breath 
for one minute and a half. We know a singer who 
held his breath for more than an hour. He was 
dead. 


There 


a good 


ere 
Some modernistic composers should be acquitted on 
the plea of “dementia musicalia.” 
2 ® 
If the modernists started a conservatory of com 
posing, no doubt a student who wrote a melody 
would be reprimanded, and one who wrote several 
would be expelled. 
nere 
Look at the brighter side. See how many Russian 
children are not geniuses on the violin. 
neRre 
New Orleans is taking steps to advertise itself 
nationally. Why not send another Marion Talley to 
New York? 
Rene 
Perhaps the best way to make grand opera a neces 
sity would be to pass a Nineteenth Amendment 
against it. Our country soon would be full of sing 
easies. 
nRre 
The original Master Class was held by Hans Sachs 
and his confreres, in the first act of Meistersinger. 
i 
At a recent Green Room Club luncheon given to 
Otto Harbach, librettist of Sunny, Rose-Marie, and 
several dozen other well known musical comedies, 
one of the speakers defined a librettist as a person 
accustomed to having the success of his piece as 
cribed individually and collectively, to the composer, 
the manager, the stage director, the star, the orches 
tral leader, the scenic artist, the publicity man, the 
comedian, the beauty of the chorus, the cleverness of 
the dancing, the favorable weather, and the 
venient location of the theater. 
en 
There should not be too much mourning becausé 
Zip, the oldest circus freak, is dead. Some of the 
youngest modernistic composers are eligible for Zip's 
old job with Barnum & Bailey 
zn Rre 
Dr. Brill, the psychoanalyst, insists that all artists 
and musicians are neurotics. That explains why they 
love one another so much. LEONARD LIEBLING. 
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TUNING-IN WITH EUROPE 











\n interesting table illustrating the life of musical 
is set out by J. B. McEwen, head of the 
Academy of Music, who ably combats the irre- 
ponsible statement of Sir Thomas’ Beecham that 
the English “never were and never will be a musical 
nation-’ During the 500-odd years, since the art of 
music began to flourish in Europe four successive 
schools have been predominant for approximately two 
centuries each: 


“schools 
Royal 


Dufay b.1380) 
Tai «f d 1594 § Duration 214 years 


Tallis, b.1570 
Purcell, 4.1695 § 


(1) Flemish ) 
! 
\ 
f Palestrina, b 1526 | Dur 
t 
} 
t 


! Duration 175 years 


ation 199 years 
Scarlatti, d.1725 § s 


faci », 16% 
Bach, b.1685 . Duration 212 years 


4) ( +4 
Brahms, 4.1897 § 


scTman 
Dr. McEwen does not attempt to answer the ques- 
whether the French, who between 

notable composer (b.1683) and 
produced none of distinction, or 
musical “father,” Glinka, was 
whether the cycle will begin at 
whether, as we approach 
racial inheritance 


“Medi- 


“who next” 
their first 
(b. 1818) 


tion 
Kameau, 
(;ounod 
the Russians, whose 
not born till 1804, or 
the beginning again. Or, 
the United States of Europe the 
will broaden and fall to the new “Nordics” ot 
terraneans’’ en masse. 

He does, 
planation why 


however, advance a perfectly good ex- 
in the nineteenth century it has not 
heen England, and more especially why England as 
“practically the only civilized country” has not off- 
cially recognized and supported the art of music. | 

it, because nineteenth century [england appears 
to me to have a higher-powered continuation in twen- 
tieth century America. The reason, Dr. Mc- 
Ewen, “does not lie in the musicality or unmusicality 
of the English but. . the social and economic 
history of this last hundred years,” and he continues : 


quote 


says 


“The materialistic basis of the industrialized science 
much commercial prosperity to a particu- 
during the early years of the nine- 
cured much that was important to the 
community The abiding necessity of 
and the importance to the social or- 
education, lay right outside the com- 
of a people whose entire social and political sys- 
philosophy ‘that matter in motion is 
the one « reality in nature.’ 

“What, then, is the position today, in these 
of the twentieth century? The sour grapes our fathers ate 
have teeth on edge, and the history of the last fifty 
years is mostly a tale of effort—social, political and edu- 
cational—addressed to the task of undoing some of the 
more apparent evil results of their false philosophy. The 
slums of our cities, the drab uniformity of life, which ought 

» have shocked the moral equilibrium of our fathers, re 
volt our aesthetic and it is from the development of 
this sense in the individuals who compose the community 
that there will come that intolerance of evil ugliness which 
is not the least of social ideals 

“In the meantime, more and more the individuals in the 
community are engaging in activities which satisfy and de- 
elop this aesthetic sense. Music, which most of all the 
arts combines individual activity with communal effort, is 
now the resource of the many, rather than the interest of 
the few.” 
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I refuse to follow Dr. McEwen further in his 
optimistic speculations of the future, for he includes 
in his symptoms factors which to me are still of 
very doubtful value—namely the gramophone and the 
wireless. Mechanisms may assist, to my mind, in 
spreading an acquaintance with music, which is still 
very far from creating musical culture. And they 
may, like other modern means of communication, 
tend to standardize—uniformize—taste and styles of 
musical expression, and of this there are already 
plenty of so that our progeny may account 
themselves lucky if they caf still distinguish even be- 
tween a Nordic and an—Ethiopian school. ; 

_At any rate, the proposition that the multiplication 
of art consumers sscouanalie raises the quality of an 
art product has yet to be’ proved. Musical history 
does not furnish much evidence in the affirmative. — 

ORNAMENTAL 

We were interested recently in looking up the in- 
structions of the late August Juilliard, given in his 
will for the guidance of the trustees of the Juilliard 
I ‘ound. ition: 

“(a) to aid worthy students of music in securing 
a complete and adequate musical education, either at 
appropriate institutions now in existence or here- 
after created, or from appropriate instructors in this 
country or abroad; (b) to arrange for and to give 
without profit to it musical entertainments, concerts 
and recitals of a character appropriate for the edu- 
cation and instruction of the general public in the 
musical arts; and (c) (to such extent as it may be 
lawfully entitled so to do without affecting the validity 
of the trust by this section of my Will created) to 
aid by gift of part of such income at such times and 
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to such extent in such amounts as the Trustees of 
said Foundation may in their discretion deem proper, 
the Metropolitan Opera Company in the City of New 
York, for the purpose of assisting such organization 
in the production of operas, provided that suitable 
arrangements can be made with such company so that 
such gifts shall in no wise inure to its monetary 
profit.” 

We have never heard that the trustees have under- 
taken anything under clauses B and C of the para- 
graph quoted. As regards the latter, it would be an 
extremely good thing for the composers of American 
music if the directors of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company would accept from the Juilliard Founda- 
tion a substantial annual donation, to be devoted ex- 
clusively to the production of an American opera or 
American operas. As matters stand, the production 
today of American opera in an adequate way inevit- 
ably entails financial loss to the producer, so that 
such a donation to the Metropolitan for such a pur- 
pose would not in any way violate the testator’s pro- 
vision. Deems ‘Taylor’s The King’s Henchman, to 
be given next season, will be the first American opera 
to be produced there in years. We are confident that 
a positive knowledge that the Metropolitan would 
make at least one annual production of an American 
opera would stimulate to activity many composers 
who are deterred from work through the knowledge 
that an opera of theirs stands not more than one 
chance in a thousand of being produced. Sooner 
or later, among the scores submitted, something quite 
worth while is bound to be found. 

Speaking of the Juilliard Foundation, the school 
itself really seems to be headed somewhere at last, 
now that the experienced hand of Kenneth Bradley 
is at the helm as educational director. What par- 
ticularly interests us at the present moment is to know 
just what services Dr. Noble renders to the school 
now that the very competent Mr. Bradley is in charge 

except the purely ornamental service of living in 
a large and handsome suite of rooms in the school 
building. 

feat aniemais 
“PEACHES AND CREAM” 

Under the above heading, in many Chicago theater 
programs, appeared last week the following an- 
nouncement of the Chicago Civic Opera Company : 

PEACHES AND CREAM 

Peaches and cream. A delightful dessert ee among 
the most popular features of diet; you like it, no doubt. 

Sut can you contemplate peaches and cream to top off 
every meal for the next few years? 

here is a striking similarity between such a situation and 
the entertainment we all seek in the theater. 

In the hectic hurry of modern life we turn to the theater 
to provide the dessert existence demands as necessary for 
our well being. Too much jazz, froth and empty non- 
sense proves just as unsatisfactory as a continuous daily 
diet of peaches and cream. 

Opera offers the solution, standing ready to provide the 
substantial, stimulating, inspiriting amusement that we all 
crave. Opera blends the best that the theater affords, draw- 
ing upon romance, comedy and tragedy—all of the elements 
of drama—in combination with music, spectacle and dancing, 
to create such virile, attractive entertainment that the more 
one has the more one wants. 

If you are not an opera “fan” probably it is because you 
never have experienced the thrill, the supreme satisfaction, 
the spell that opera provides its patrons; perhaps you are 
but poorly acquainted with the activities of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company. 

Tens of thousands of newcomers to Chicago—and old 
residents, too—will find a helpful and useful message in 
“Opera Topics” and other illustrated informative material 
that is to be had free for the asking. Just fill out and mail 
the blank. 

Doubtless the efficient publicity director of the 
Chicago Civic Opera believes that this kind of adver- 
tising does the company he so well represents a great 
deal of good, but we do not agree with him. Is this 
kind of advertising dignified? Is it the sort of ad- 
vertising expected from an opera company of the 
standing of the Chicago Civic Opera. We have no 
ax to grind, but we want the Chicago Opera to pros- 
per, to lose less and less money each year so that in 
years to come the deficit will be so small that only ten 
guarantors will be required to foot the bills instead 
of the several hundred who were solicited five years 
ago, when the campaign started with an announce- 
ment that overalls would be as welcome as evening 
dress at the Auditorium. 

A few years ago, when Frederick Donaghey was 
music critic of the Chicago Tribune, his designation 
of Pagliacci and Cavalleria Rusticana as the “ham 
and eggs” of grand opera caused a stir in the musical 
circles of Chicago, but his witty comparison was not 
half as undignified as the advertisement reproduced 
above. 

Practically nobody goes to the opera to be amused. 
Operas such as The Barber of Seville, Don Pas- 
quale, Linda di Chamounix, and the like, are comic 
operas, or opera bouffes. Such operas certainly 
amuse, but the general run of opera is tragic. Many 
operas end only when every one has been killed, or 
at least one or two of the grincipals have either been 
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at the stake or have com- 
mitted suicide in one way or another. One may be 
entertained without being amused, and grand opera 
is one of the best entertainments provided for in- 
telligent people. Opera, too, is educational, as one 
can learn a great deal about history and geography 
as well as of the habits of people of all nations by 
going to the opera. Why not tell all those things to 
the layman? The Chicago Opera publicity agent is a 
very good writer. He could entertain his readers 
and even amuse them by writing anecdotes and stor- 
ies about the opera, but it would be better to drop 
that “Peaches and Cream” idea of advertising. Opera 


poisoned, stabbed, burned 


will never be made popular by such comparisons. 
If the gentleman will explain to his readers the story 
of Il Trovatore and some other plots which have 
not as yet been uncovered, he will please the layman 
as well as the cognoscenti. R. D. 


SPEECH WITHOUT VOCAL CORDS 

Dr. Marafioti recently held a demonstration in his 
office, before a number of laryngologists, of speech 
without vocal cords. What the laryngologists thought 
about it the Musica Courter is quite unable to say, 
no report having reached it. What authentic singers 
and singing teachers will think about it needs no 
exposition, their attitude being obvious. What an 
eminent doctor and lecturer thinks about it is stated 
in the following letter printed in the New York 
Times. May it act as a warning to students of sing- 
ing to avoid experiments ! 

To the Editor of the New York Times: 

There seems to be some considerable excitement over a 
case reported by Dr. Marafioti in which a patient has been 
taught to speak and sing without using his vocal cords. , 
The doctor argues from this that the vocal cords are of 
slight importance and that in teaching speech and song prac- 
tically all of the attention should be directed to “the organs 
of articulation and to the resonating chambers as the cen- 
tral power of the voice.” Some thirty-five or more years 
ago, my friend Dr. E. Fletcher Ingalis of Chicago, one of 
the first men to practice laryngology in this country, reported 
a case in which the larynx had been extirpated for a can- 
cerous growth. All connection between the lungs and the 
pharynx, mouth and nose was severed. Yet the man learned 
to speak in such a way as to be easily understood, although 
I do not think he ever succeeded in getting a position with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. 

To my mind this case is much more wonderful than the 
one reported by Dr, Marafioti as this man had to supply 
not only the vibrator but the bellows as well. From what 
Dr. Marafioti says about the size of the tube as being “much 
smaller than the ordinary breathing organs,” the physics in 
this case would seem quite clear—an “air blade” is formed 
just above the tubes. This air blade acts as the vibrator and 
the resonance cavities select certain pitches produced by this 
blade and reinforce them, and sound is the result. The same 
statement would apply to the production of tone in the flue 
pipe of the organ and to many other wind instruments, to 
the whistle, to the production of all noise sounds of speech 
such as s, t, k, &c., and to the production of the whisper. 
Playing a tune by snapping the cheek with the finger is 
another illustration of the same sort. 

The principal objection to publicity of this character is the 
spreading of the idea that in teaching voice production little 
attention should be paid to the action of the vocal cords. 
After forty years of intensive study of the voice mechanism 
and the laws which govern its action, twenty years of that 
time in collaboration with the late Professor William Hal- 
lock, professor of physics at Columbia University, the great- 
est acoustician of this or any age, the conclusion has been 
forced upon me that a free vibration of the vocal cords is 
the sine qua non of correct voice production in speech and 
song, that anything which hampers the action of the vocal 
cords is fatal to the use of all the capabilities of the vocal 
structures, that the task of freeing the vocal cords in speech 
and song is far greater than that of getting the proper use 
of the resonance cavities, that hampering the action of the 
vocal cords is the sine qua non of correct facts, including 
stuttering and stammering, that it is the paramount factor in 
the production of poor tone quality and that this hampering is 
practically universal. 

The writer has for many years emphasizing the importance 
of resonance in sound production, but a resonator is not of 
much use unless we have the proper combination of air 
waves to put into it, and in the voice tone such a combina- 
tion can come only from the free action of the vocal cords. 

Fuoyp S. Mucxey, M.D., C.M., 
Lecturer on acoustics of the voice, New York 
Post-Graduate Medical School. 
New York, May 3, 1926. 


SCHIPA DECORATED 

Tito Schipa has had conferred on him the decora- 
tion of the Grand Crown of Italy, the highest order 
within the gift of the Italian Government. This is 
in recognition of his latest service to art, the insti- 
tution of a six weeks’ season of opera at the Poli- 
teama Theater in his birthplace, Lecce, Italy. This 
opera season, which opened May 1, is presented by 
a company of American and Italian artists headed by 
Schipa; a chorus of fifty-five, and an orchestra of, 
sixty-five professionals. 


STATISTICS 
In Duluth, Minn., there are thirty-three profes- 
sional musicians. Of this number, says Rene Dev- 
ries, two have made names for themselves, not only 
in Duluth but also throughout the State of Minnesota. 
One of this number has made a national reputation 
and not one is internationally known. 
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The National Music League Answers 
New York, May 14, 1926. 
To the Musical Courier: 

In the May 13 issue of the MusitcaL Courter there was a 
letter from Edgar Schofield asking “Who are the National 
Music League judges?” The tone of Mr. Schofield’s letter 
is in itself sufficient reason for not making public the names 
of the National Music League Audition Committee. 

It appears in the course of his letter that two of his pupils 
appeared before the Audition Committee and failed to re- 
ceive enthusiastic endorsement from the committee. Mr. 
Schofield naturally is a little sore. So doubtless are the 
teachers of the 500 or more other candidates who had a 
somewhat similar experience. We have heard about 600 
ambitious young artists of whom only about ten per cent. 
were passed by the committee. If the teachers of all the 
others tried to argue the point with members of the Audition 
Committee, the result would be chaos. 

Our committee is composed of representative musicians of 
unquestionable ability and experience, from every branch of 
musical art. We have composers, conductors, critics, singers, 
pianists, violinists, and a number of intelligent music lovers 
who are not professional musicians but who represent the 
intelligent and appreciative public. Their anonimity guaran- 
tees their absolute disinterestedness. They do not know 
anything about the candidates, either their names, ages, 
teachers, or past experience. Each judge writes a report on 
each candidate judging solely on the performance without 
any other consideration and with no ulterior motives. There 
is no connection between the judges and the candidates. 
Teachers do not serve on the committee in order to solicit 
pupils. The judges give their opinions frankly and honestly, 
knowing that there will not be any disagreeable comebacks 
from teachers whose desire to further the careers of their 
pupils is greater than their sense of the propriety. 

In looking over our records I find that two of Mr. Scho- 
field’s pupils appeared before the National Music League, 
both of them tenors, The judges who reviewed their work 
were practically unanimous in saying that both of the young 
gentlemen are the possessors of excellent natural voices but 
at the present time their vocal production is not satisfactory. 


--s WESTCHESTER FESTIVAL 





(Continued from page 23) 
cess of Westchester’s second music festival. One may say 
in all truthfulness that the board of directors and officers 
who have been carrying on the advance work—which is no 
easy task—to make the event a success may well be con- 
gratulated on the result of their efforts. Commenting upon 
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MORRIS GABRIEL WILLIAMS, 


county choral director and festival conductor. 


the achievements of the festival chorus, Mrs. Eugene Meyer, 
chairman of the Westchester County Recreation Commis 
sion, under whose auspices the Westchester Choral Society, 
of which she is chairman, and who also arranged the festi- 
val, is quoted in part: 

“It is remarkable how high the quality of local leadership 
has been in the training of the various groups which com- 
posed the great chorus or took part individually in the pro 
grams. It is also noteworthy that both conductors and 
singers welcomed the rather classical and sometimes diffi- 
cult type of music that was suggested to them. The music 
was chosen by the choral director and festival conductor, 
Morris Gabriel Williams, and by Kurt Schindler, who was 
invited to be musical adviser. It is planned to have an or- 
ganization next year of all the local conductors, so that their 
president may sit with the board of governors of the choral 
society.” 

Perhaps the main feature of the Saturday program was 
the fine rendition of Haydn's Creation, the soloists for 
which were Maria Montana, a new young American so- 
prano; Ernest Davis, tenor, and Norman Jollif, baritone, 
with Emil Nielsen, a skilled accompanist. 

Mr. Davis, in admirable voice, gave evidence of his estab- 
lished standing as a singer of oratorio. He sang with a 
tonal richness that brought him much applause after his 
solos, and made him, quite certainly, a welcome artist for 
the future. His style was convincing and dignified, and 
his diction most intelligible. During the first half of the 
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This was mentioned in the reports sent to the candidates 
and is perhaps a source of irritation to Mr. Schofield, Doubt- 
less after they have had the benefit of his teaching for a 
longer period their vocal production will be beyond criticism, 
in which case if they care to appear again before the Audi- 
tion Committee, I am sure the result will be quite different. 
The report on their auditions did not, as Mr. Schofield says, 
advise them to abandon all hope of a musical career. It 
sp said that, judging from the report of this audition, 

e are not at the present time ready to go very far in the 
‘ie competition now existing in the musical world.” 
Does Mr. Schofield think that singing a short secondary role 
in a road company of the Student Prince is “going very far 
in the musical world?” A thousand dollar church position in 
New York City for a tenor could hardly be set as the ulti- 
mate goal of ambition for an earnest musician. Even if ‘ 
young men in question do “go far in the musical world” 
would not necessarily mean that the National Music le. 
Audition Committee does not know its business. There is 
still a possibility of benefiting from the instruction they will 
receive from Mr. Schofield. 

In a letter to one of the disappointed candidates following 
his audition occurs the following: “The Audition Committee 
of the National Music League does not assume infallibility 
of course, and just because a singer does not receive an un- 
reservedly enthusiastic report from our committee does not 
mean that that singer is destined to obscurity all his life. 
Members of the Audition Committee would themselves be 
the last to make any such claim, However, we have asked 
these musicians to act as our committee and to pass on all 
the candidates who apply to us. This they do very consci 
entiously and sometimes at great sacrifice to themselves. 

“We have had over 500 applications, and members of our 
committee have listened patiently through many hours to all 
sorts of candidates good, bad and indifferent, and have ren 
dered carefully considered detailed judgments on them. The 
League, of course, must abide by the decision of its judges. 
Anything less would be unfair to all concerned, Their report 
on your work was not at all derogatory, but they noted what 
they considered certain short-comings and I was bound to 
report these to you just as they reported to me.” 

In closing may I say that I hope that the publicity attend 
ing this exchange of opinions between Mr. Schofield and 
the National Music League may be mutually beneficial ? 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) H. V. Mittican, Director, 
National Music League, Inc. 


progiam, Mr. Davis was also heard in Handel’s My Arms! 
Against this Gorgias Will I Go, and Sound an Alarm 
(from Judas Maccabeus). Thomas E. Ryan played for Mr. 
Davis when he sang on May 5 at the Utica Festival, of which 
he was the official accompanist and assistant conductor. His 
accompaniments were so successful at that event that the 
tenor prevailed upon him to act as his accompanist at the 
Westchester Festival. On this occasion Mr. Ryan’s sym- 
pathetic playing at the piano added to the keen enjoyment 
of Mr. Davis’ offerings. 

Miss Montana and Mr. Jollif, contributing their artistic 
share to The Creation, came in for their part of honors. 
Miss Montana, singing the music of Gabriel, is the possessor 
of a sterling voice of good quality and range, and sie sang 
with taste and feeling. She has had considerable experience 
abroad in some of the opera houses of Italy, where she was 
well received. She should win favor in her own country. 
Mr. Jollif sang his part of Raphael with authority and 
understanding, his rich and agreeable voice making a good 
impression upon the large audience. In a word, the three 
soloists were evenly matched in voice and artistry and the 
performance of this popular oratorio was well worth hear 


As a tribute to the memory of W ages, the orchestra 
played that composer's Entrance of the Gods into Valhalla, 
from Das Rhinegold, and the Ride of the Valkyrie. The 
chorus also did effective work in the Hallelujah Chorus 
Mount of Olives, Beethoven, and O Great Is the Depth 
St. Paul, Mendelssohn, under the magic baton of Morris 
Gabriel Williams, its admirable conductor. 


Mischa Mischakoff in Town Hall Recital 


Mischa Mischakoff, concert master of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, and teacher of the violin, appeared 
in a successful joint recital with Kotylansky, baritone, at 
the Town Hall on May 9 


Kibalchich to Conduct in Prague 
Basile Kibalchich, conductor of the Russian Sym- 
phonic Choir, will conduct the Philharmonic Orchestra of 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, in a series of concerts this summer. 
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Segurola Opera Opens at Havana 
(Special cable to the Musical Courier) 


Havana.—The Havana public, connoisseurs of 
the best operatic artists in the world, at the opening 
of the Segurola Opera Season here, which began 
on May 18 with Andrew Chenier, acclaimed Gigli 
in the title role with unexampled enthusiasm. The 
over-packed house gave him the greatest ovation 
ever seen here. The President of the Republic, do- 
ing something that had never before been done here, 
called Gigli to his box after the third act, and con- 
gratulated him, while the audience applauded with 
wild enthusiasm. There was plenty of applause, 
too, for the other artists, Mmes. Saroya and Bours- 
kaya, the baritone Basiola, and Maestro Papi, who 
conducted. The chorus, recruited from the Metro- 
politan Opera Chorus and coached by Maestro 
Cleva, sang splendidly. 

Impresario Andres de Segurola is being con- 
gratulated on every side for the splendid season 
which he has organized and which began so auspi- 
ciously. He has received a cable from the owner 
of the Teatro Iris in Mexico, requesting him to 
bring this splendid opera company there at the 
close of the Havana season and assuring him that 
the mere tentative announcement of the possibility 
of such a visit to Mexico brought out an unprece- 
dented demand for subscriptions. Gigli has never 
been heard in Mexico and the season depends on 
his ability to participate, which will be decided 
shortly. If the Mexico visit is undertaken, Mme. 
de Hidalgo will be the co-star with Gigli. G. V. 








Nerone Produced in Buenos Aires 
(Special cable to the Musical Courier) 


Buenos Aires.—Arrigo Boito’s posthumous opera, 
Nerone, had its first presentation on the American 
continent at the Teatro Colon here on the evening 
of May 22, as the opening performance of the 
annual opera season. The principals were Claudia 
Muzio, who made a sensational success in the role 
of Asteria, supported by Aureliano Pertile as Nero, 
and Formichi as Simon Magnus. The total num- 
ber of people on the stage was 500. The produc 
tion was the original one from La Scala, specially 
imported. The theater was crowded and there was 
great enthusiasm. Without doubt it was the most 
stupendous spectacle that Buenos Aires has ever 
seen. 

The performance was broadcast by radio, as the 
city government, which subsidized the opera, _Me- 
cided that it should be done. 








Gigli Repeats Two Arias 
(Special cable to the Musical Courier) 


Havana.—The second appearance of Gigli during 
the Segurola Opera season now going on in the 
Teatro Nacionale here was as Cavaradossi in 
Tosca. His success was even greater than in 
Andrea Chenier. He received ovations that were 
absolutely unprecedented here. The audience re- 
fused to let the performance proceed until he had 
repeated both the first act and the third act arias. 

V. 











Hanna Brocks to Teach in Bedford, Pa 


Hanna Brocks, soprano, will spend the summer months at 
Bedford, Pa., where a large class of pupils has been enrolled 
for her. Last year Miss Brocks went to Bedford for a 


visit and she made so many new friends there that she wa 
prevailed upon to return this summer and hold a class. Her 
public introduction will be in the nature of a recital for the 
Civic Club. 


THE SITE OF THE 
WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
MUSIC FESTIVA 
held on the Kensico Dam at Val 
halla, N. Y., May 20-22, The 
photograph shows (left to right) 
Morris Gabriel Williams, county 
choral director and featival con 
ductor; Mrs, HBugene Meyer, 
chairman of the board of gor 
ernors of the Westchester Choral 
Society; Mrs. Paul Revere Rey 
nolds, chairman of the festivai 
ticket committee, and Mra, Ches 
ter Geppert Marsh, director of 
the Westchester County Recrea 
tion Commission, under the aus 
pices of which the Choral No 
ciety conducted the festival 
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GUSTAVE L. BECKER : 
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Carolyn Alchin is teaching her own method this summer at 
the’ University of Southern California. 

Mrs. MacDowell was entertained at The 
Studios. 
Twenty-four pupils of Edith Brooks Miller gave a recital 
at the American Institute of Applied Music, May 15. 
Warren Gehrken conducted orchestra and combined choirs 
1 Ascension Day service, Rochester, N. Y., May 13. 

Aileen Morgan-Stephens has graduated in both piano and 
violin in Atlanta, and will study at the Oberlin Con- 
servatory, of which both her father and grandfather 
were founders. 

Gustave L. Becker will conduct a summer Normal Session 
in New York during June and July 

Rhea A. Berg, organist, who studied at the N. Y. School 
of Music and Arts, played in McPherson, Kans., May 14. 

Marie DeKyzer sang Branscombe songs at the Jackson 
Heights Music Club, May 11. 

Westchester County Festival Scores another striking suc- 


Music-Education 


cess. 
De Segurola Opera season in Havana opens brilliantly with 
Gigli scoring sensational debut. 
Boito’s Nerone had its first performance in Buenos Aires. 
Annual Bethlehem Bach Festival proves a notable event. 


ANNOUNCES a 
SUMMER NORMAL COURSE 


for Piano Teachers, including Harmony and 
Composition, June and July, Steinway Hall, 
New York. 
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“‘Public Went Mad Over This Tiny, Adorable Little Japanese Thing. 


MARY FABIAN 


CHICAGO OPERA SOPRANO IS NOW WINNING MUCH SUCCESS IN EUROPEAN OPERA HOUSES 
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Corso V. Emanuele, Milano, Italy 


”’Corriere di Vigivano, Jan. 10, 1926 


tiny, youthful, slim and sympathetic figure, in the great 
anxiety of the awaiting, in the hope of his return, 
to illumine the illusion of a beautiful dream 

full of light, all grace, soul, and so 
applaud her; eleven times they called her before 
n, the little Fabian, it wanted to see her smile, perhaps t 
at her sorrow was not really for herself but only necessary 


a lamp 


eyes 


public, she dragged it with her 

it so to the end, so that the 

as if he had dreamed and called and called back 
d repeated so well the drama of love and sorrow 
Corriere di Vigivano, Jan. 10th, 1926. 
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Marian Anderson Thrills in Recital 


Marian Anderson, colored contralto, thrilled a large au- 
dience at the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, on May 20. 
She presented an exacting program of operatic arias and 
songs in Italian, German, French and English, in all of which 
she was equally at home and demonstrated that she has one 
of the finest contralto voices on the concert stage today. 
Miss Anderson is an artist pupil of Giuseppe Boghetti, and 
that she has had excellent training was evident from the 
fact that at the conclusion of the recital her voice showed no 
signs of strain. She sings without effort, her voice is of 
beautiful quality and unusual range, power ful and express- 
ive, and she uses her instrument with skill and intelligence. 

This was Miss Anderson’s first Philadelphia appearance 
in about a year, and the enthusiasm of the audience was 
so great that numerous encores were demanded. Her first 
programmed number was Gluck’s O Del Mio Dolce Ardor, 
and her rendition of it gave the audience a foretaste of the 
fine singing which was to follow. Ah! Rendimi from 
Rossi’s Mitrane was her second offering. The French num- 
bers appeared thoroughly to satisfy the audience, for the 
applause which followed this group was unusually enthu- 
siastic. Her German songs also were rendered with fine 
effect and finish. Very dramatic was the O Don Fatale 
aria from Verdi's Don Carlos, and the contralto’s English 
group also was exceedingly well done. Of course there was 
a group of Negro Spirituals, sung as only those of the Negro 
race can render them. 

Throughout the program Miss Anderson's stage presence 
was pleasing. She undoubtedly has unusual interpretative 
ability, her enunciation is good, and she sings with style. 
The contralto well deserved the floral tributes given her. 

William L. King furnished musicianly accompaniments 
for the entire program. 


New York Civic Ones Company Sued 


American Concert Management, Inc., 1425 Broadway, has 
brought suit against Robert Seelav, attorney, and president 
of the New York Civic Opera Company, which recently 
gave a season in the South. American Concert Management 
alleges that it has a contract calling for ten per cent. of the 
gross receipts from any bookings made for the opera com- 
pany, that such booking were made for Savannah, Ga., 
Charlotte and Columbia, S. C., and that the opera company 
has made no accounting with them. 


- 


Potter Returning to New York 


Howard E. Potter, who has been one of the directors of 
the Chicago Musical College for the past three or four years, 
has resigned his post to return to New York and resume 
his connection with Charles L. Wagner, in whose office he 
had been for many years previous to his going to Chicago. 
Mr. Potter will take up his new duties on June 1, 
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DORSEY WHITTINGTON 


New York Studio, 336 West 77th St. 








June 14th to July 30th 
CONAL O’C. 


QUIRKE 


Eminent Master of the Art of Song 
and 


DORSEY 


WHITTINGTON 


Distinguished Pianist and Teacher 


And Associate Instructors 





BALDWIN PIANO 











Winthrop College—Rock Hill, S. C. 


Special Summer Master Classes 


CONAL O’C. QUIRKE 
New York Studio, 243 Central Park West 














Gladys Axman, prima donna soprano 
Metropolitan and San Carlo Opera 
Companies, for seven years 
a “Regneas” Pupil 





OSEPH REGNEAS 


(Pronounced RAIN-YES) 


Vocal Instructor and Coach 


RAYMOND-ON-LAKE SEBAGO, MAINE 


Middle of June to middle of September 


New York Studio, 135 West 80th Street 
Middle of September to middle of June 





Mme. Axman is now appearing in leading dramatic roles at the “Teatro 
Nacional” of Havana under the management of Andrés de Ségurola. 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








PHILApELpHIA, Pa.—An interesting concert was given 
on May 12, in the ballroom of the Penn Athletic Club, by 
Mrs. Phillips Jenkins’ artist and advanced pupils and 
chorus, assisted by the Haenie-Hubbard Trio (consisting of 
Florence Haenle, violin; Blanche Hubbard, harp, and Effie 
Irene Hubbard, cello), and Nelson Eddy, baritone. The 
opening number was the Ave Maria, arranged for instru- 
mental trio, chorus and solo voice, with Helen Bussinger, 
mezzo soprano, as soloist; a chorus of about thirty voices 
and the Haenle-Hubbard Trio. It was a very effective num- 
ber and Miss Bussinger sang the solo part well. Following 
this Louise Kolp, soprano, sang Rain, by Curran, exhibiting 
a sweet voice and pleasing manner. Albertine Hindert- 
mark, contralto, sang Trees, by Rabsch, with confidence 
and ease. The Doll Song from the Tales of Hoffmann was 
given in costume, with Katherine Eimermann, coloratura 
soprano, singing the part of the doll, and Constance Lybolt 
as Spalanzani. Genevieve Barowski, mezzo soprano, gave 
a good interpretation of Agnus Dei by Bizet, with Miss 
Haenle playing the violin obligato. The Phillips Jenkins 
Singers Quartet, composed of Hilda Reiter, Jane Butter- 
worth, Mildred Baily and Winifred Clark, sang the quartet 
from the second act of Les Huguenots, and Chanson du 
Tambourineur. This group of young women proved very 
popular with the audience. Natalie Ruth, contralto, displayed 
a good voice and pleasing presence in two numbers—Charity, 
by Hageman, and The Morning is Calling, by Terry. 
Louise Street, a very young soprano, sang Chanson d’Autre- 
fois by Benoist. Charlotte Bentley, soprano, showed promise 
of dramatic ability in Ah! Love But a Day, Beach, with 
violin obbligato played by Miss Haenle. Betty Gibson, so- 
prano, proved very popular when she sang the Sunlight 
Waltz by Ware. A quintet (composed of Edith House and 
Ruth Wier, sopranos; and Minerva Crossan, Alma Wag- 
ener and Katherine Rappold, contraltos) sang Spring, Lovely 
Spring, by Grieg. Constance Harding, soprano, arrayed 
in a Spanish costume, sang Bolero by Thome. The highest 
spot of the performance was reached in the solo, I’Insana 
Parola, from the third act of Aida, sung by Mildred Warner 
saily, dramatic soprano. Her strong but rich voice rang 
out with startling fervor in this dramatic aria and drew from 
the audience the most spontaneous applause of the evening. 
Hilda Reiter, soprano, sang the Bell Song from Lakme 
with its many coloratura flights with the greatest ease. The 
Philips Jenkins Junior Trio, consisting of Louise Street, 
Helen Bussinger and Albertine Hindertmark, sang remark- 
ably well together in Lieurance’s Waters of Minnetonka 
(violin obligato) and Three Little Girls from School from 
Mikado. Their voices blended well and they were true to 
pitch. Jane Butterworth gave a good rendition of the Caro 
Nome aria from Rigoletto; Jeanne Davis, soprano, sang 
Halleluja by Hummel and The Singer by Maxwell, in 
which she displayed a pleasing voice and good enunciation. 
Winifred Clark, contralto, was very delightful both as to 
voice and manner in her interpretation of Mon Coeur 
S’Ouvre’a ta Voix from Samson and Delilah. Hilda Reiter, 
as Gilda, and Nelson Eddy, as Rigoletto, gave a splendid 
performance in costume of a scene from the second act of 
Rigoletto. Both voices and dramatic effects were fine on 
the part of each artist. Viola Hull has a rich contralto 
voice which was well displayed in Oh Mio Leonarda from 
La Favorita. The concert program closed with an aria and 
chorus from Semiramide, with Mary Schwartz, soprano, 
as soloist. Her voice was well placed, true to key, and 
smooth, while her manner was entirely unaffected and 
easy. William Sylvano Thunder deserves a large meed 
of praise for his excellent and untiring accompaniments 
through the entire program. Many of the soloists received 
large bouquets, while at the close Mrs. Jenkins was presented 
with several baskets of beautiful flowers by her pupils and 
made a brief speech, speaking of the delightful spirit of co- 
operation which she encountered in her pupils and of her 
consequent delight in doing all possible for them. After 
the concert came a dance with three-minute character or 
vaudeville acts between the dances. These were given suc- 
cessfully by Gladys Hill Anderson, Betty Brown, Cora Lauck, 
Alice Moise, Constance Harding, Helen Bussinger, Mar- 
garet Dietterich, Ruth Malcomson and ten Candle 
Light Girls. 

An exceptionally beautiful Ascension Day Service was 
held at St. James Church on May 13, when Gounod’s St. 
Cecilia Mass was sung by the vested choir of men and boys, 
assisted by Mae Hotz, soprano; Walter E. Torr, tenor, and 
George Russell Strauss, bass; accompanied by the organ 
and forty members of the Philadelphia Orchestra, all under 
the expert leadership of S. Wesley Sears, organist and 
choirmaster. Some fine effects were gained from the chorus, 
while the solo voices were clear and beautiful and the or- 
chestral accompaniment especially satisfactory. Mr. Sears 
excels in his ability to keep the orchestra down so that the 
chorus may be heard to the best advantage and not be 
drowned by the volume from the instruments. The choir 
shows excellent training in tone quality and the precision 
of attacks and releases. The offertorium was the inspiring 
Unfold Ye Portals by Gounod, beautifully done. Mr. 
Sears also demonstrated his ability as an orchestral leader 
in his conducting of the orchestral Prelude and Postlude, 
which were the andante cantabile from Tschaikowsky’s 
fifth symphony and Meyerbeer’s Coronation March, re- 
spectively. Both were splendidly performed. The service 
was rich in reverence aad the beauty of true religion. Holy 
Communion was observed and the sermon was preached 
by the Right Reverend Frank DuMoulin, D.D., rector of 
the Church of the Saviour. M. M. C. 





Kraft-Simmelink Nuptials 


CLeveLAND, O.—A marriage of interest to music lovers 
all over the country was that of Marie Simmelink to Ed- 
win Arthur Kraft, both of this city, which took place at 
Trinity Cathedral, May 17. The ceremony was performed 
by Dean Francis White and witnessed only by relatives and 
close friends of the bridal couple. 

Miss Simmelink is one of Cleveland’s leading singers. She 
has sung with the Cleveland Orchestra and given many 
recitals in and about this city. For two summers she has 
been under the guidance of Oscar Saenger in Chicago, and 
her winters have been spent in concertizing throughout the 
state of Ohio. She will continue her professional work. 
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Mr. Kraft is the organist at Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, 
a member of the F. A. G. O., and one of the leading teachers 
of the country. He has had great success in training choral 
singers, was at one time leader of the Singers’ Club of 
Cleveland, and is known for his many organ transcriptions 
of famous musical works. 

After an extensive motor trip through the East, during 
which Mr. Kraft will play at the Sesquicentennial celebra- 
tion at Philadelphia, the couple will make their home in 
Cleveland. Z 





Moriz Rosenthal’s Master Piano Classes at 
Gunn School of Music, Chicago 

For two or three weeks, and while this great and world- 
renowned artist was giving a series of epoch making his- 
torical piano recitals at the Princess Theater, Chicago, he 
also held a master class for very advanced piano students at 
the Gunn School of Music. This was attended by some 
of the best pianists and teachers in Chicago and by some of 
the best teachers from St. Paul, Milwaukee and also from 
St. Louis. 

Edward H. Scherubel, a former American student of the 
Leipsic Royal Conservatory and later a pupil of Leschetizky 
in Vienna, happened to attend one of the classes and re- 
mained for the course. Mr. Scherubel was so enthusiastic 
that he offered to give the following account of the class: 
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“Rosenthal’s giant intellect elucidates the technical 
problem in a masterful manner and finds melodies where no 
other artist had ever found any before. His knowledge of 
the tradional interpretations of the classic and romantic 
schools as played by Liszt, Rubinstein, Bulow and Tausig is 
vast and undoubtedly has a greater technic than any of the 
four just mentioned. 

“The works taken up included much of the standard 
repertory for piano. The compositions consisted of the 
sonatas, etudes and preludes of Chopin, some of his waltzes 
and necturnes; the sonatas, concertos, preludes and fugues of 
Bach; and the sonatas of Mozart and Beethoven, 


“Rosenthal’s fingering is of such a nature as to bring out 
the melody in all accompaniment forms, as well as those 
more easily recognized. His melodies sing, are easily dis 
tinguishable, and never sound muddled. With a deep touch 
of weight and with skillful pedaling, everything floats, and 
no blurring is heard and still it carries through the largest 
auditorium, It is to be regretted. that more of the pianists 
of Chicago did not avail themselves of the opportunity to 
take this course, as Rosenthal stands supreme among. the 
great intellectual and objectively expressive pianists of 
modern times. 

“However, Mr. Rosenthal returns to us next season and 
no doubt the privileges to attend his classes will be again 
presented.” 
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ANNOUNCES SHE HAS SECURED 


THE PLAYHOUSE AND STUDEBAKER 


For Every Sunday Afternoon During Season 1926-27 
624 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Seventeen Years Assistant to the Late F. WIGHT NEUMANN 
Harrison 8780 





Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 


CHARLOTTE LUND, 22 


Assisted by N. VAL PEAVY, Pianist and Barytone 
IN OPERATIC RECITALS 
KNABE PIANO 


1451 Broadway, New York City 














CONCERT 


Steinway Hall,New York 


NEW, YORK STRING QUARTET 








MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON 


Records Packard Building,Phila 








Summer Class from June 28 of six weeks duration at 
Uniontown (in the mountains of Western Pennsylvania). 


Resume regular 1926-27 season in Pittsburgh, Monday, September 6. 
In Uniontown, Wednesday, September 8. 


McCLURG MILLER 


Teacher of Singing 






Inquiries: Reymer Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Noted Vocal Coach, Conductor and Accompanist 


Maestro Papalardo is one of the few masters who can see a pupil all the 
way through from fundamental tone production to the peak of an outstand- 
ing artistic career. Catalogue including a distinguished list of artists who 
have been prepared for the concert and operatic stage by Maestro Papalardo 
will be sent upon request. 


STEINWAY BUILDING 


109 West 57th Street, New York 


Telephone: Marble 1573 
Steinway Piano Used Exclusively 








































































Teacher of Singing 


ZERFFI ™:.... 


Voice Production without Interference 412 West End Ave., N. Y. 
Ethel Ptelfer Assistant Teacher Trafalgar 4385 


ALMA PETERSON 


Five Seasons Soprano with Chicago Opera Company 
2020 Sheridan Road, Chicago, til. 


SOUSA AND HIS BAND 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, Conductor 
Now Booking Season 1925-26 


HARRY ASKIN, Mgr. 
1461 Broadway New York 


CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 
COMPOSER and ORGANIST 


Lawrence, Kansas 











University of Kansas 


J. FRED VWOLLE 


ORGANIST 


Management: THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
712-718 Fisk Bidg., New York 


MME. VARETTE TER-STEPANOFF 


Pianist—Teacher 
Studio: 22 West 88th St., New York. Tel. 5294 Schuyler 


JOHN F. BYRNE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Recommended by Jean de Reszke 
Studio: 157 rue du Fourbourg, St. Honore, Paris 














(ANNIE LOUISE) (ADAH CAMPBELL) 


DAVID - HUSSEY 


HARP <t- VOICE 


Phone: Schuyler 7525 Stadios: 204 West 92nd St., N.Y. 


MACBETH 


Chicage Civic Opera Company 
LEADING COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Management: FLORENCE MACBETH, Inc. 606 W. 116th St. New York City 


KELLY 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas James Kelly, 
teachers of Artistic Singing; Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music. Season 1925-26. 


JOHN MicCORMAC 


EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 
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Direction D. F. McSweeney 
565 Fifth Avenue 
Steinway Piano Used 


CLEMENTINE ROMUALDO 
Prima Donna 8 Vocal 
Soprano Teacher 


From Covent ey London, Formerly eongpeee Metropol- 

Metropolitan Opera, New York, _itan Opera, New York, and 

ete. jenny for Opera, Con- European theaters. Coach to 

cert and Oratorio. | celebrities, operatic teacher of 
Also VOCAL TUITION Jeanne Gordon. 


Address 109 Riverside Drive N.Y. City Phone Endicott 8066 


New York 




















General operatic and theatrical 
bureau 


(Ufficio di Affari Teatrali) 
Via Durini N. 31, Milan, Italy 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 





(Carl Fischer, New York) 


A Barnegat Love Song, a song by Walter Spry.—To 
words by Ethelean Tyson Gaw, Mr. Spry has written a 
rollicking tune about “a rippling sea, a smiling sea,” with 
love thrown in for good measure, and a finely sonorous 
accompaniment. It is published in two keys, high and 
low, and is vocally interesting and effective. It might 
serve either for home recreation or concert use. 


(Fine Arts Importing Corporation, New York) 


Livre des Enfants, piano pieces by Alex. Voormolen.— 
The book contains twelve pieces of about second grade. 
It is music of a high order, so much better than the av- 
erage of what is given to our poor American kiddies that 
one would like to see it in the hands of every teacher. 
It offers none of the pedagogical tricks that are so over- 


done in American material, but is music the child must - 


respect. Also, it is program music, and very descriptive, 
with printed lines (in French and Dutch) telling about it. 
Concertino of cello and piano, by B. Romberg—A 
work completely Mozartian in character and treatment. 
Soirees Italiennes, by Franz Liszt.—A new edition re- 
vised and fingered by Philipp. 


(Century Music Publishing Company, New York) 


The Fairy Queen Series, by Monte.—This publishing 
house, famous for the excellent grade of early teaching 
material it issues, deserves commendation anew for the 
present series, entitled The Fairy Queen. This elusive 
creature in the child’s fancy is taken through ten inter- 
esting little melodies for the youngsters. She has a Waltz 
Mazurka, Gavotte, Parade, Reverie, Polka, March, 
Minuet, Folk Dance, and Chimes. As the titles indicate, 
they are descriptive in melody. These are very prac- 
tical in many ways and published separately, with large 
notes and lots of white space so that the child can have 
no difficulty in reading. There are other special features 
which make them particularly valuable to the teacher of 
children. At the top of the page of each the bass and 
treble clef are shown also the notes that will be used in 
the little pieces. In the margin the key is distinctly 
marked and another asset is the count to the measure. 
Of course each little melody is carefully marked for 
fingering, and after the child has grasped the notes and 
the tempo it will be easy to count out loud along with 
the teacher 

Too much stress cannot be laid on these early teach- 
ing pieces. There are hundreds of new and novel ideas 
on the market for the exacting teachers, but in these there 
seems to be an original touch which this new composer, 
Monte, has given them. These have been revised and 
edited by Calvin Grooms. 


(G. Fred Kranz Music Company, Baltimore) 


Piano Course for Beginners, by Howard T. Thatcher. 

This is a very curious work in which the notes, instead 
of being written on music lines, are written all on a level 
with figures underneath to indicate what the note is. 
Only the rhythm is actually given. The author starts the 
young pupil with harmonizations, and with the writing 
of original melodies, almost at the very beginning. If 
carried out by a good teacher it should be effective. The 
author teaches at Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore. 


(C. C. Birchard & Company, Boston) 


Field Day, a march by Carl Engel, orchestrated by 
Stuart B. Hoppin.—It will come as a surprise to friends 
and admirers of the learned Dr. Engel, librarian of the 
Music Division of the Congressional Library at Wash- 
ington, that he should turn his attention to so light and 
popular a march as this one. It is a first rate march, 
evidently intended for school orchestras or bands, and 
will no doubt be as popular as it deserves tobe. 

A June Serenade, by Joseph Speyer, orchestrated by 
Stuart B. Hoppin. —This, too, is evidently intended to be 
music for school use and will serve its purpose well. It 
is a nice tune, of flowing character, taken first by the 
cello and afterwards by clarinet, and then the full or- 
chestra. The orchestration is easy and effective. 

Band Training Series Reed, Brass and Drum Ensem- 
ble, by Louis M. Gordon, directors’ full score.—In this 
book of nearly ninety pages are contained a number of 
little pieces or portions of pieces for band, together with 
a series of exercises for the players of the band to lay 
together in unison or otherwise. It is obviously a school 
book for young band players. The orchestra includes 
saxophones. 


Carnevali Scores as Pianist and Composer 

Vito Carnevali and Pearl Wolcott, a young lyric soprano, 
gave a recital on April 30 in Batavia, N. Y., at the State 
School, and on May 4 they were heard in Bay City, Mich., 
at the Musicale-: Art Club. According to one of the Batavia 
critics, “Miss Wolcott immediately won the audience with her 
youthful loveliness and gracious personality and, upon sing- 
ing, everyone felt the beauty of the lyric quality of her 
voice. The first group from Handel, Donaudy and Mozart 
displayed smoothness and fluency, and following numbers 
frequently revealed the exquisite high tones of her voice.’ 

One of the Bay City dailies noted that “Carnevali, accom- 
plished pianist, composer and accompanist to such great opera 
stars as Gigli and Danise, De Luca, Muzio, etc., proved him- 
self a brilliant soloist as well, the audience being loath to 
relinquish him after his piano group. His playing of 
Chopin’s Berceuse was an exquisite and poetic interpreta- 
tion, and in the toccata of Sgambati and the Waltz Arab- 
esque of Theodore Lack he displayed his brilliant and color- 
ful technic. Among the most beautiful songs on Miss Wol- 
cott’s program were the Ave Maria and Thou Art Love's 
Own Flower, O Rose, of Carnevali’s own composition, prov- 
ing his compositional attainment equal in rank to his inter- 
pretative gift.” 

Mr. Carnevali is also well known as a composer of sacred 
music. During his visit to Batavia his Mass, Stella Matu- 
tina, was sung in St. Joseph’s Church under his direction 
and with Miss Wolcott as soloist. 

Miss Wolcott has coached her repertory with Mr. Carne- 
vali. She has been reéngaged for a joint recital with him 
next season at the Bay City Musicale-Art Club. 
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‘ HUGHES 


SUMMER MASTER CLASS FOR PIANISTS JUNE 28-AUG. 7. 
Management of EDWIN HUGHES, 340 W. 89th St., New York 


Jost REGNEAS 22:52: 








ADELAIDE FISCHER 


LYRIC SOPRANO 
Phone Nevins 1091 401 Knmabe Bullding, New York City 


ARNOLD CORNELISSEN 


Conductor Buffalo Symphony Orchestra 


“Although there was no rehearsal the orchestral accompaniment of 
my piano concerto op. 5, under. isi baton, was excellent. 
(Signed) Ernst Von Domnanyi.” 


ADALBERT OSTENDORFF 


PIANIST-INSTRUCTION 


Studie: 405 Carnegie Hall 
Write for appointment 


FRANCES SEBEL 


LYRIC SOPRAN 
\CONCERT-OPERA~ ORATORIO 


R t 1451 Broadway, New York City 
Sone Address: 164 West 79th St., N. Y. Phone 9666 Endicott 


ETHEL NEWCOMB 


NEW YORK 








New York City 











WHITNEY POINT 


JOHN A. HOFFMANN, Tesor 


Member of the Artist Faculty of the 
CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


JOHANNES MACENDANZ 


Director Piano Department 
Utica Conservatory of Music - Utica, N. Y. 


ROBERT PERUTZ 


VIOLINIST 
BURNET TUTHILL Cincinnati, Ohio 











For terms apply: 


Mme. Marthe BRAARUD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
65 East 54th St., New York Telephone 6747 Plaza 

















Mme. HELENE SAXBY 
Paris—London—Dresden—W eimar) 
nist, Composer, Ensemble Work 


Highly successful in preparing Pupils for Repertoire, Concert, or 
Exams (Voice or Piano). Studied Stavenhagen, Garcia, ete. Endorsed 
by Clara Novello Davies, as Southern representativ 


ember of Key Club, 
604 S. OREGON AVENUE TAMPA, FLORIDA 


JOHN HEATH 
PARIS 2).Niscomt 
BLANCHE MARCHESI 


——SINGING ACADEMY—— 
202 rue deCourcelles Paris, France 


June 20 to 
WAGER Augast 1 
San Francisco 


3 Ave. Sully Prud’homme (Qual d’Orsay) Paris vil, France 
Elwin A. Calberg, Manager, 812 E. 16th St., San Francisco 





























ANTONIO BASSI 


Correspondent and representative of 
the Musical Courier for Milan, Italy. 
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Milan office of the Musical Courier, 
Via Durini, 31 
Telephone 19-345 
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FRANCES NASH, 
American pianist, after 
an unusually successful 
tour, under the direction 
of her new management, 
the Metropolitan Musical 
Bureau, is seen here with 
her new Diana roadster 
in front of the home of 
her parents in Omaha, 
Neb., where she appeared 
with the Omaha Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Sandor 
Harmati, conductor. 

( Bihler photo.) 


YVETTHR RUGEL, 
who made a highly successful operatic debut in a perform- 
ance of Cavalleria Rusticana at the Fifty-second Street Thea- 
ter, New York, on May 9. This young American soprana 
demonstrated conclusively that she has been unusually well 
trained, and it is learned that credit for this is due to Martha 
Braarud, her only teacher. Both vocally and histrionically 
Miss Rugel was a credit to Mme. Braarud. (Pheta by 
A peda.) 


MRS. MacDOWELL 
(center), at the annual Parents’ Association Tea, given by 
Jessica B. Gibbes and Margaret Hopkins, of the Music 
Pee Education Studios. 
BETWEEN OPERAS AT ATLANTA. 
Left to right: Mr. Bush; Bobby Jones, famous golfer; Otto 
H. Kahn, and EHarle Lewis, treasurer of the Metropolitan 
Opera, about to start on a foursome at Atlanta. 





ARNOLD VOLPE, ON THE WAY HOME. 


=| who will be in Florida next winter to organize and conduct In the chairs, left to right, are Karin Branzell, contralto; 
: a symphony orchestra in Miami, Fla., and also to head the Maria Mueller, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 


violin department of the new conservatory in Miami, which pany; and Eda Reichenhauer, Mme. Mueller’s sister-in-law, 
is connected with the Miami University. on board the steamship Columbus, which sailed April 20 


N GRIFFITH CONGRATULATING FRED 
ERIC MILLAR ON HIS NOTEWORTHY SUCCESS 
IN CHICAGO 
Frederic Millar, English basso and oratorio and recital artist 
has been gaining outstanding success this season. His recent 
appearance as soloist with the Mendelssohn Club in Chicago 
won the unanimous praise of the press and also return en 
gagements to that city. Mr. Millar’s oratorio appearances 
i i have also brought instantaneous recognition. He appeared 
sil , in Boston with the Handel and Haydn Society, singing the 
STUDENTS’ ORCHESTRA AND SOLOISTS OF THD CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC IN PHILADELPHIA, Messiah, and in Bridgeport, Conn., with the Oratorio So- 
conducted alternately by Leopold Stokowski, leader of the Philadelphia Orchestra, and Thaddeus Rich, the concertmaster, ciety, in Blijah. In New York, Mr. Millar appeared as 
who is associated with Dr. Stokowski in the department of orchestral training. The students’ orchestra at the Curtis Insti- soloist in the Roosevelt Artist Series. In the accompanying 
tute of Music gave its first public concert on April 25. Dr. Rich is shown with the three soloists, Lois zu Putlitz, violinist, snapshot he is seen with Yeatman Griffith, American master 
a student with Carl Flesch; Shura Cherkassky, pianist, a student with Josef Hofmann, and Elsa Meiskey, soprano, who of international note, with whom Mr. Millar studies and 
studies with Marcella Sembrich. (Photo by Kubey-Rembrandt.) coaches in New York City. 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC AND ARTS 


824 West End Avenue, Corner 100th St. 
24th YEAR _ Ralfe Leech Sterner, Director 


SIX WEEKS SUMMER COURSES 
for Teachers and Professionals 


Also Beginners and Advanced Students 
Starting May 15 
pupils may enter any day 


Rates: $250 and $300 


r for private lessons) which include board 
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May 19th, 1926. 


Me. Wittiam B. Murray, 
BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY, 
20 East 54th Street, 

New York, N. \ 


My dear Mr 


| take great pleasure in writing you at this time to 
say a few words of praise about the beautiful Bald 
win pianos we bought for this school. While people 
are inclined to praise whatever piano they are using, 
the same as they do any automobile they might own, 
we express this approval simply because this is the 
way our entire faculty feel about your wonderful in- 
strument 


Murray: 


To say that the instrument is of a superior quality, 
radiating a glorious tone, is putting it mildly. In fact, 
a group of our teachers in discussing the pianos the 
other day, said they did not know it was possible to 
produce an instrument that combined every single re- 
quisite of the pianist’s need, such as the Baldwin 
does 

I wish also to take this opportunity to thank you 
for the very wonderful and courteous treatment that 
you have accorded us in every particular. 


Most cordially yours, 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
RALFE LEECH §$ 


{ND ARTS 
STERNER, 


President. 


Batowin Piano Company 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO ST, LOUIS 
NEW YORK LOUISVILLE INDIANAPOLIS 
DENVER DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK 


(Signed) 
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SPRINGFIELD MUSIC FESTIVAL A HUGE SUCCESS 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—The appearance of Marion Talley, 
youthful prima donna of the Metropolitan Opera, was the 
crowning achievement in the Twenty-fourth Annual Spring- 
field Music Festival, in the city’s great auditorium, May 14 
and 15. Miss Talley accomplished what few stars have ever 
done in this city, namely filling the tremendous hall to its 
utmost capacity and creating a demand for standing room in 
the corridors and balconies where a view of the soloist was 
impossible and where only ker golden voice could reach. The 
Festiva! was an occasion of great triumph, not only for Miss 
Talley but also for Mary Lewis, the other heralded youth- 
ful Metropolitan star; Leon Rothier, basso; Ernest Davis, 
tenor and Anna Harris and Emily Roosevelt, soloists of 
Faust on Friday night. A chorus of 500 local singers and the 
Boston Festival Orchestra formed a rich and colorful.back- 
ground for the out-of-town soloists. 

Miss Talley's voice is delightful. She sings with remark- 
able ease anc her lovely tones are as sweet and natural as 
bird notes. With masterly technic and perfect brilliance of 
powcr she sang the arias, Una voce poco fa, from the Barber 
of Seville, and Caro Nome, from Rigoletto. While these 
were the richest offerings on her program, it was with the 
simpler, sentimental songs that she received her greatest 
ovation. In this group When I Was Seventeen (a Swedish 
Melody), Come Unto These Yellow Sands, and Love Has 
Eyes, were the best liked. Miss Talley sings with a great 
abundance of delicate warmth quite in harmony with her 
youth and charm. 

Great interest in the Faust production centered in. Mary 
Lewis, who is quite as beautiful and talented as could be 
wished. She has great charm of personality coupled with a 
voice of rich timbre, flexibility and clearness. Leon Rothier 
was accorded the greatest amount of applause in the role of 
Mephistopheles, With magnificent composure, this veteran 
of thirty years of opera sang Calf of Gold and Invocation as 
they have rarely been sung here. Ernest Davis, in the role 
of Faust, made a splendid impression. His fine lyric tenor 
voice was heard to splendid advantage and, like Miss Lewis 
and Rothier, he sang the score in French. Other soloists 





Tamaki Miura Delights in Florida 


As the climax to the Redpath Chautauqua season in Jack- 
sonville, Fla., Tamaki Miura, Japanese soprano, was the 
attraction presented under the auspices of the Y. M. C. A. 
Needless to say she achieved a veritable triumph, her assist- 


TAMAKI MIURA. 


ant artists also being warmly received. Commenting on 
the event the Florida Times Union stated: “One could write 
much of the pleasing and winsome personality of Mme. 
Miura, as also of her exquisite voice which is always used 
ina thoroughly musicianly manner. . . A supreme sat- 
isfaction is the fact that she always sings absolutely true 
to pitch. In everything she essays she is artistic, 
and she also has dramatic feeling. Her songs reflect all 
the emotions. Her notes are as clear as crystal, her enuncia- 
tion is faultless, and in her upper register her notes are 
beautifully soft. Her portrayal of the role (Madame 
Butterfly) was highly artistic, and throughout she evi- 
denced dramatic feeling of the highest order. So highly 
was she appreciated that there were a number of curtain 
calls to which she charmingly and prettily responded.” 


Beleska Malinoff to Study and Concertize in 
Europe 

Sailing for Milan, Italy, on May 29, Beleska Malinoff, 
soprano, will remain abroad two years for study and con- 
cert engagements. During her stay, this gifted young 
soprano, who has enjoyed fine success wherever she has 
appeared this season, expects to go to Strasbourg in August, 
where she and her husband, Edward Nies-Berger, will visit 
her husband's family. Mr. Nies-Berger, who has gained a 


used the English version. The minor roles were in the 
capable hands of Miss Roosevelt, Miss Harris and Eugene 
Frey. Miss Harris as Martha had only a few moments of 
song, but her rich contralto voice was warmly received. Miss 
Roosevelt has a generous yoice and considerable range while 
Mr. Frey's diction was excellent. The singing of the Spring- 
field Chorus was a fine accomplishment. The 500 men and 
women had been rehearsing for several months under the 
direction of John Bishop. There was plenty of power when 
power was needed, yet the volume was instantly toned to an 
almost delicate murmur on occasion. The work of the male 
chorus in the Soldiers’ Chorus was superb. 

The Boston Festival Orchestra, which added much enjoy- 
ment to the Faust presentation on Friday evening and the 
children’s concert on Saturday afterrioon, had its fullest op- 
portunity on Artists’ Night program, Saturday. Under the 
skilful baton of Emil Mollenhauer, who frequently appears in 
Springfield, the musicians gave a generous and smooth ren- 
dition of Lalo’s Le Roi d’Ys, three dainty dance numbers 
from Nell Gwyn, by Gorman, and Svendsen’s Kroenung’s 
March. 

The Saturday afternoon concert was of special interest 
as 1000 Springfield school children were heard in a varied 
program of chorus numbers. The children were divided into 
groups according to age, and their offerings ranged from the 
simple tunes of first grades through to < difficult accom- 
plishments of high school students. John F. Ahern, super- 
visor of music in the public schools, directed the youthful 
entertainers. 

This year’s music festival is from every standpoint the 
most successful musical venture Springfield has ever known. 
With the really amazing demand for seats for the Talley 
concert, it was more remarkable that the patrons of Faust 
practically filled the great hall and the children’s concert 
resulted in a packed house. There was more than passing 
interest in the children’s chorus as it is a new departure by 
the Festival Association and marks the culmination of the 
desire of Mr. Ahern to have the school children . rs city 
participate in the annual Music Festival. . DB: 





reputation as a splendid accompanist and composer, expects 
to study composing and conducting, and will coach and do 
some vocal work with the best teachers available. Mr. 
Nies-Berger’s father is a well known oratorio conductor of 
Strasbourg. Miss Malinoff was scheduled for a recital in 
Los Angeles following her successful appearances in Chicago, 
but owing to throat trouble was obliged to cancel her Cali- 
fornia appearance. 


Van der Stucken Again Decorated 

King Albert of Belgium, has conferred on Frank van der 
Stucken, American conductor, composer and director of the 
Cincinnati May Festival, the title of Officier de l’Ordre de la 
Couronne. Previous to this, the Belgian Government had 
made Mr. van der Stucken a Chevalier de l’Ordre de 
Leopold, while the French Government conferred on him the 
title of Officier de I'Instruction Publique. 
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MARION MARSH BANN ERMAN 


East Front Street, Hempstead, L. 1. HARPIST 


Tel. 1894 Hempstead 





Boston, Mass. (See letter on another page.) 
Chicago, Ill. (See letter on another page.) 


Lewiston, Me.—Music week opened with the final 
symphony concert of the Lewiston-Auburn Symphony Or- 
chestra at Lewiston City Hall. The soloist was Rosario 
Tremblay, baritone, with Francis McPherson, accompanist. 
The orchestra presented a fine program under Josafa 
Morin, conductor, beautifully colored and well balanced. It 
included such works as Gluck’s overture Iphigenia in Aulis, 
Chaminade’s Pas de Escharpes from the Ballet Symphonique, 
and the L’Arlesienne Suite. One well liked number was by 
Harry Rodgers, of this city, organist at the Strand Theater 
and former conductor of the orchestra—a pizzicato inter- 
mezzo, Feathers. 

The Edward Little high school for its annual operetta 
presented the Gilbert-Sullivan production, Princess Ida. The 
principals were Murray Johnson, Roger Perry, Kenneth 
Packard, Samuel Damren, George Stone, Raymond Merrill, 
Richard Miller, Flavius Hubbard, Pauline Yeaton, Marion 
Chittick, Ruth French and Wilhelmina Perkins. The musi- 
cal director was E. S. Pitcher, supervisor of music in Auburn 
schools, and the orchestra picked from the schools best in- 
strumentalists. There were 100 in the chorus. 

Harvey Grant, violinist of Edward Little High School, 


was sent to the National Music Supervisors’ Convention at- 


Detroit, Mich., to play in the student, orchestra. 

Henry Marcoux, of Waterville, baritone, appeared in a 
concert at Lewiston City Hall, singing in French, Italian and 
English. Assisting artists were Henry Carbonneau, bass, 
of this city; M. A. Theberge, tenor; an instrumental trio 
Blanche and Eglantine Belleau and Elizabeth Tighe. <Ac- 
companists were William E. Weston and Ida Vaillancourt. 

W. R. Chapman has begun his spring concert tour of 
Maine towns and cities with Beatrice Belkin, a pupil of 
Estelle Liebling, soprano, and Benno Rabinoff, violinist. 
Miss Belkin is having great success, with enthusiastic re- 
ports of the charm of her voice and manner. Mr. Rabinoff 
is an old favorite. LAN. F 

Paris, Tex.—An interesting program was given re- 
cently in the High School Auditorium, under the auspices of 
Haynes-Walcott Concert Company, introducing Carter 
Haynes, baritone; Lorena Walcott, soprano, and Betty 
Williams, accompanist. These artists were well received; 
especially were they delightful in their duet work. 

The High School Auditorium was the scene of another 
excellent program when Lois Mayer, mezzo-soprano, gave an 
interesting concert there assisted by Katherine Amis, pian- 
ist, and Jean Moore Norman, accompanist. “ 


Philadelphia, Pa. (See letter on another page.) 


Providence, R. I.—An outstanding concert of the sea- 
son was the recital recently given by Edwin Swain, baritone, 
under the auspices of The Chaminade Club. Endowed with 
a voice of infinite sweetness and power, which he uses with 
skill, and a pleasing personality Mr. Swain is at once en 
rapport with his audience. Not the least noticeable feature 
of his work is the rare intelligence which lies behind every 
thing he does. His spirit enters into his singing with a depth 
of conviction not to be forgotten. Mr. Swain is indeed 
fortunate in the choice of his accompanist, Ralph Douglass, 
the two working together in perfect rn 

i Ae yo 


Searcy, Ark.—The Galloway College Glee Club has 
been doing unusually excellent work recently, having fin- 
ished a tour of the larger towns in Arkansas and meeting 
with success wherever it appeared. Both selections and per- 
formances were of the highest quality. The college is for- 
tunate in having the valuable services of Julia McGowan 
Brackett as its director of voice. 

A recent concert by the Galloway Choral Society served 
to introduce Nanna Lee Hutto, Elizabeth Snipes and Helen 
Shoffner as piano soloists. S. 


San Antonio, Texas. (See letter on another page.) 
San Francisco, Cal. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 


Vermillion, §. D.—The Music Club presented the Uni- 
versity of South Dakota String Quartet—Winfred Colton, 
first violin; Lillian Brown, second violin; Neil Boardman, 
viola, and Ella Colton, cello—in the New Auditorium. An 
explanatory talk was given by Marjorie Dudley. 5 


Where Some Cottlow Pupils Are 


Augusta Cottlow, in addition to her splendid pianistic 
talent, has the gift, to an unusual degree, of imparting her 
knowledge to others, so that many who have been under her 
guidance, are holding responsible positions as teachers in 
various parts of the country. She finds that many who came 
to her for ideas in teaching or to do public work seem to 
lack definiteness, and this she endeavors to impart in a sys- 
tematic manner, demanding thoroughness and accuracy, even 
in the smallest detail. 

Among her pupils, who are successful teachers in their 
chosen field, are: Lillian Jeffreys Petri, head of the piano de- 
partment in the University at Corliss, Ore.; Annie May Car- 
roll, Atlanta, Ga.; Nina Entzinger, New York, summer class 
in Greenville, S. C.; Nyla Long, Oklahoma City ; Bertha Rich, 
New York; Ralph Fortner, Scarsdale, N. Y.; Gertrude 
Hale, Maplewood, N. J.; Merril Hutchinson, Atlanta, Ga. ; 
Lucile Smith, Greenville, S. C.; Joy Keck, formerly River- 
side, Cal., now Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; Marguerite Rumyon, 
New York; Pearl Berndage, New York; Edith Hall, An- 
derson College, Anderson, S. C.; Roy Vanderhof, East 
Orange, N. J.; Jennie Hawley, Bridgeport, Conn.; Kate 
McKenna, Orlando, Fla., and many others who have studied 
with Miss Cottlow both here and abroad. 


Dossert Pupil Heard 


A concert given recently at the Barnard Club by Janet 
Webster, contralto, and Eugenia Porter, pianist, assisted by 
Louis Nelson, accompanist, attracted a large and dis- 
tinguished audience. Miss Webster, who is a student of 
Mme. Dossert, sang with musical intelligence and fine feel- 
ing. Miss Porter’s numbers showed excellent technic and 
well schooled musicianship. The accompaniments of Miss 
Nelson were most satisfactory. 
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San Antonio, Tex.—Amelita Galli-Curci, soprano, was 
presented in recital by Edith M. Resch. A capacity audience 
greeted the artist with prolonged applause and the enthusi- 
asm increased as the program progressed. Her splendid art, 
voice aiid charming personality are too well known to require 
comment. Manuel _ haronan 4 flutist, played beautiful obli- 
gati. Homer Samuels provided his customary fine accom- 
paniments, also contributing a delightful group. 

Evelyn Duerler, mezzo-soprano, accompanied by Ola Gul- 
ledge, sang a charming group when the directors of the Tues- 
day Musical Club entertained recently for Mrs. Eli Hertz- 
berg, life-president, and Mrs. Leonard Brown, first vice- 
president. Miss Duerler’s vocal quality is beautiful, rich, 
resonant and of wide range. She has just returned from a 
year’s study in Cincinnati. 

Mary Stuart Edwards, soprano, has recently been selected 
as soloist for the third consecutive time for the Interna- 
tional Convention of Lions in San Francisco during the 
summer. At a recent entertainment in honor of the Na- 
tional president, Ben F. Lyons, Mrs. Edwards sang a group 
of greatly appreciated numbers. 

Mrs. Roland Springall presented Annie Ator, Lon Andre 
Scoggins, Katherine Davis and Ruth Herbst McDonald in 
piano dag eg assisted by Dorothy Handley, voice pupil of 
Mrs. L. Marks. Every number was greatly enjoyed and 
showed z careful training given. 

The San Antonio School Symphony Orchestra, composed 
4 sixty students, Otto Zoeller, conductor, and Mrs. Charles 

Treuter, soprano, accompanied by Mrs. Nat Goldsmith, 
ith Nat M. Washer, speaker, gave a program under the 
auspices of the Church Visitors Association. 

The Incarnate Word College presented the eighth and 
ninth recitals in its series. 

The double quartet of the Scottish Rite Cathedral, com- 
posed of Mrs. Fred Jones and Betty Longaker Wilson, so- 
pranos; Mrs. Eric Arendt and Elsa Harms, contraltos; 
Charles Stone and William. McNair, tenors, and Warren Hull 
and Howell James, basses, with Walter Dunham at the organ 
sang Dubois’ Seven Last Words recently. 

Olivet to Calvary (Maunder) was given by the Festival 
Choir of Pros Heights Methodist Church, David L. Or- 
mesher, director and Roy Repass, organist. 

The choir of Highland Park Lutheran Church, David L. 
Ormesher, director, sang From Cross to Crown (F. W. 
Peace). The soloists were Mrs. B. A. Hardin, soprano; Mrs. 
G. J. Nau, contralto; A. D. Methvin, tenor, and Rev. F 
Neumeister, bass. 

The San Antonio Musical Club, Mrs. Lewis Krams Beck, 
president, entertained with the regular monthly program in 
April with Mrs. Joseph Choate King, chairman. This was 
the annual Army Night with musicians from the army as 
participants. Those who appeared were Mrs. George De 
Armond and Mrs. J. J. Loving, pianists ; Katherine Onder- 
ag Sousa, soprano; Felix St. Claire, violinist; Major Leigh 
’. Fairbanks, baritone; Lieut. L. M. Riley, tenor ; Virginia 
Majewski, violinist, and Mrs. Joseph Choate King, mezzo- 
soprano. The accompanists were Mrs. L. J. Carr, Alice 
Mayfield, Mrs. James J. Loving and Ralph Harrison. 

Mrs. Eugene Staffel was in charge of an interesting pro- 
gram, on American Opera, following the regular business 
meeting of the Tuesday Musical Club, Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, 
president. Participants were Effie Decuir, pianist; Virginia 
Majewski, violinist; Mrs. Paul Rochs, soprano; Mrs. Edgar 
Schmuck, mezzo-soprano, and J. Dolores, flutist. The ac- 
companists were Mrs. Eugene Staffel and Mrs. Jack Lock- 
wor . 
Otto Zoeller, director of the combined High School Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and Mary Kroeger, director of the Glee 
Club of Brackenridge High School, were in charge of a 
program to raise funds to send contestants to Belton for the 
inter-scholastic meeting. A selected orchestra of twenty 
pieces from the big orchestra, Walter Hancock, violinist ; 
Alfred Summer, pianist, and the Glee Club Trio, were the 
participants. 

The San Antonio High School Symphony Orchestra, Otto 
Zoeller, conductor; Elsa Harms, contralto; Daisy Marquis 
Briggs, reader ; Mary Pancoast Bogel, violinist; Mary Louise 
Leap, pianologist; Mrs. Edward Caldwell, soprano; Wil- 
liam Irby, tenor; Mrs. John Darby, soprano, and the Cen- 
tral Church Choir, presented an entertaining program under 
the auspices of the Community Board for the benefit of the 
charity fund of the Mission Home and Training School and 
the Volunteers of America. The accompanists were Mrs. 
Eugene Staffel, Mrs. H. Caldwell, Mrs. H. Leap, Lois O. 
Felt and Mrs. E. C. Van Ness. 

Olga Gulledge, of New York City, was presented in an 
interesting program of Negro Folk Songs by the students 
of the Lukin Military Academy. The twenty songs used 
were collected and written down by Miss Gulledge for use 
in Dorothy Scarborough’s recent book, On the Trail of 
Negro Folk Songs. She presented the songs in an authori- 
tative manner, characterized by perfect enunciation and in- 
terpretation. Each song was explained before its rendition. 

John M. Williams presented a special public lecture en- 
titled The Musical Education of a Child, at which time he 
gave a demonstration of how to teach the material presented 
in his books. During the week following he held a class for 
teachers. 

Magdalena Prince was in charge of an interesting program 
of Spanish and Mexican numbers given by the junior de- 
partment of the San Antonio Musical Club, Mrs. Lewis 
Krams —_ president. 

Mrs. L. Marks and the Mistletoe Melody Maids pre- 
sented a detight fal program in the Army Y. M.C. A. Those 
participating were Evelyn Elkin, Edna Barrett, Hortense 
Covington, Dorothy Richter, Anne Carsner, Marguerite 
Rheiner, Irma Briggs and Virginia Majewski. 

The juvenile department of the Tuesday Musical Club, 
Mrs. E]i Hertzberg, met with the youthful president of the 
department, Eloise Richey, presiding. Louise Barth was 
the leader of the program which was given acl ~—— 
members. W. 


Cable Tells of Clair Eugenia Smith’s Success 


A cablegram has been received from the S. S. President 
Pierce which speaks for itself: “Meridian Day on President 
Pierce celebrated. Clair Eugenia Smith gave concert. The 
whole Pacific applauded arias from Carmen and many other 
numbers.” Miss Smith is now completing an extensive tour. 


‘Henry 
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Trafalgar pied 
Professor of Choral Music, 
Columbia University 


Walter BM Sa sis Sores 
William S. BRAD Y 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 


MARIE SUNDELIUS soprano 


With the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Exclusive Management: 
HAENSEL & JONES Aeolian Hall, 


Edwin Franko Goldman 
CONDUCTOR THE GOLDMAN BAND 
“A Symphony Orchestra in Brass” 
Personal address: 202 Riverside Drive, New York 





Tel. Schuyler 3580 





New York 











HEM PEL 


Concert Management BALDINI & ENGELHARDT 
Suite 617, Steinway Hall, New York 
Steinway Piano Edison Records 














ANTONIO 


GORTIS 


Chicago Civic Opera Company 
VICTOR RECORDS 


RLIIZER 


OLD 
VIOLINS 
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CELLOS 
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Catalog on Request 

















Frank T. Kintzing presents 
THE WORLD FAMOUS JAPANESE SOPRANO 


TAMAKI MIURA 


As Guest Artist in Puccini's 


**MADAM BUTTERFLY’’ 


and in the New One-Act Japanese Opera 


**NAMIKO SAN’’ 
By ALDO FRANCHETTI 
World Premiere in December by the Chicago Civic Opera Co. 


Address FRANK T. KINTZING, Steinway Hall, N. Y. City 
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PIANO STUDIO 


hone: Schuyler 7013 


27 Wee 89th Street, New Yor 


Also available as accompanist 





SyntuHetic GuiLcp Sprinc REcITAL 


On May 8, half a hundred junior pianists, students in the 
Synthetic method for piano (Kate S. Chittenden), were 
heard in Guild Hall, Steinway Building, New York. Those 
who played were pupils of these teachers: Florence Aldrich, 
Florence Marble, Florence Mallory, Elspeth Macfarlane, 
Ella G. Pearce, Edith Miller, Lillian Rung, Gladys Debe- 
voise, Anastasia Nugent, Mrs. Nugent M. Hawkins, Rosa- 
lind Ferguson, Adelia Carpenter, Elpsy Moore, Dorothea 
Bolze, Maude Des Rochers, Elizabeth Bennett, Mary Lente, 
Bernice Nicolson, and Belle Boltwood. This annual affair 
is always an event, drawing a large attendance. 


MESTECHKIN VIOLIN Pupits’ RECITAL 

De Witt Clinton High School, on April 18, contained an 
interested audience which heard a program of twenty-six 
numbers, played by pupils in various stages of advancement 
who have studied with Jacob Mestechkin. They played stand- 
ard work by Viotti, Vieuxtemps, Mozart, Beethoven, and 
the moderns. Saint-Saéns, D’Ambrosio, Tor Aulin, Bloch, 
Dushkin and Sarasate, including many of the very diffi- 
cult works of these composers. Their laying showed that 
Philadelphia newspapers were well justified i in commendation 
of Mr. Mestechkin’s teaching, for they highly praised youth- 
ful Helen Berlin’s playing in Witherspoon Hall. Jacques 
Singer and Eugene Lamos, pupils of Mestechkin, have won 
free scholarships at the Curtis Institute, Philadelphia. 


EmpLoyiInG Printers’ GRADUATION Music 

Under F. W. Riesberg’s direction, Edna Beatrice Bloom, 
soprano, and the Orpheus Trio consisting of Nanette Berr, 
violin; Ana Drittel, cello, and Mr. Riesberg, pianist, fur- 
nished the music for the tenth annual commencement of the 
New York Employing Printers Association. Dr. William 
J. O'Shea, Superintendent of Schools, and Chairman Isaac 
H. Blanchard publicly praised the music of the evening. 
Miss Bloom sang songs by Cadman, Woodman, Turner- 
Maley, etc., in such manner as to win resounding applause, 
and was requested by Dr. Ernest Eilert, chairman of the 
board of directors, to sing additional numbers. The trio 
played works by Ganne, Rachmaninoff, Friml and Brahms, 
and Nanette Berr, violinist, played Spanish Dance (Rehfeld), 
with brilliant tone and style. 


LACKNER VIOLIN RECITAL 

Fred Lackner, advanced ue of Christiaan Kriens, gave 
a violin recital in Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, May 8, 
playing the first movement of the Tschaikowsky concerto ; 
original pieces of Cui, Gardner, Paganini and his teacher, 
and transcriptions by Achron, Hochstein, Kreisler and Wil- 
helmj. Mr. Lackner’s playing has several times been praised 
in the columns of the Musicat Courter; he deserves this, 
for he is a talented and earnest young violinist. His teacher, 
Mr. Kriens, played his accompaniments. 

Music at HAtt or FAME UNVEILING 

At the unveiling of nine busts of distinguished deceased 
Americans, Hall of Fame, May 12, music by the Gloria 
Trumpeters was as usual a feature of the affair. They 
played selections appropriate to the personality of the man 
commemorated, and prominent in the proceedings was Mrs. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., descendant of Roger Williams. 
Robert Underwood Johnson presided. It is noteworthy that 
in the list of seventy-five names immortalized in the Hall 
of Fame there is not a single musician. 

AveLe LewinG PIANO RECITAL 

Playing works by classic and modern composers, as well 
as a rhapsodie and waltz of her own, Adele Lewing’s piano 
recital of May 12, at Hotel McAlpin, was an interesting 
event. This pianist, pupil of leading European teachers and 
of MacDowell, is an excellent pianist and able teacher. 

Greater N. Y. Music AND Dramatic CLusB DANCES 

The Greater New York Music and Dramatic Club, founded 
by Elizabeth G. Black, president, gave a well attended supper 
dance at Hotel St. George, Brooklyn, May 12. The large 
attendance, the happy prevailing spirit and brief but brilliant 
musical program, all provided a fine close to the first season 
of the club. Important events are planned for next season. 

SamMueEL Diamonp Gives RECITAL 

Gustave L. Becker’s pupil, Samuel Diamond, blind pianist, 
gave a recital at Steinway Hall, May 15, assisted by Gertrude 
Lyons, blind coloratura soprano. 


Middleton Gives “Flawless Exhibition” 


At the recent choral concert given by the Marshall Field 
Choral Society, in Chicago, Arthur Middleton as soloist 
won the unanimous praise of the critics; and they were all 
there—Karleton Hackett of the Evening Post, Edward 
Moore of the Tribune, Glenn Dillard Gunn of the Herald 
Examiner, Herman Devries of the Evening American, 
Maurice Rosenfeld of the Daily News, and Eugene Stinson 
of the Daily Journal. 

“Middleton’s art is known the world over and admired 
wherever gorgeous tone and eloquent lyric address are 
valued. He did three of the finest of Schubert’s songs, and 
made each a potent definition of mood as well as a flawless 
exhibition of bel canto,” was Mr. Gunn’s verdict. Edward 
Moore wrote that “The soloist was Arthur Middleton, he 
of the mellow, poised, and resonant voice and ingratiating 
art. He is a delight as a singer, whether in lieder or in the 
excellent drama he created out of the English Tally Ho.” 
“Arthur Middleton set himself a severe task in singing three 
of the most taxing songs in existence; and in response to 
the applause he sang a song in English ‘which was much ap- 
preciated,” Karleton Hackett commented. 

Maurice Rosenfeld notes very happily that “He was in 
good voice, and his entire range from the low D to the high 
F sharp, was even and smooth in texture. He received a 
storm of applause.” “Arthur Middleton’s sonorous voice, 
his gripping emotional yet perfectly poised style, were the 
means of presenting a group of Schubert’s songs as one 
rarely hears them nowadays,” Herman Devries was inspired 
to write of the notable performance. And Eugene Stinson 
adds his conviction that “Middleton’s solds offered a notable 
example of the intelligent and forceful style of a singer 
who seems always to know how to approach and deliver a 
song.” 
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Available for Recitals, Concerts or Special Programs of Negro Spirituals 


WILSON LAMB, Organizer and Manager - - - - - . 


METROPOLITAN BUILDING, ORANGE, 


BARITONE——- 


Address THE HAROLD LAND MG7., 
Yonkers, N. Y., or Metropolitan Opera 
House Studios, 1425 Broadway, N. ‘Y. 


MOST PROFICIENT NEGRO CHOIR IN AMERICA 


N. J. 





MICHEL SCIAPIRO 


558 West 1 


INSTRUCTION 


Sole Associate Teacher of 


OTAKAR SEVCIK 
64th Street 





SOLO VIOLINIST 


New York City 
Telephone 8182 Washington Helghts 


—TENOR 








SPECIAL 


in PITTSBURGH and N 


LYMAN 
ALMY 


EW KENSINGTON, PA.,, 


From June Let to a“ 


Alter Bldg., New Kensington 


NORFOLK COLLEGE, 


From July 7th to Aug. 18th 


Inquiries may be mailed to 


above locations 


Norfolk, Va. 


THEO. 
Teaches During the Summer, 
Studio: 4 West 40th Street, New York 
Opposite Public Library. Tel. 4792 Penn. 


PERKINS— 


SUMMER CLASSES 


Cameo Theatre Bldg., Pittsburgh..... 
MASTER CLASS for SINGERS- ~at 


—VOICE 


STUDIOS 





EA 


PERSONAL ADDRESS: VILLA FLETA, 


7ENOR 


Company 


Metropolitan Opera 


CIUDAD LINEAL, MADRID, SPAIN 








METROPOLITAN 
AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK CITY 


« KNABE PIANO ~ 


MUSICAL BUREAU 














Send for Catalog. 


OCTOBER FI 


DR. WILLIAM C. CARL 


Announces the Fall term of the 


GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 
TUESDAY, 


Chalmers Clifton will give a series of lectures on the Orchestra, with illustrations. 


~ryt 
FTI 


Office: 17 East Eleventh St., New York 











Management: R. E. Johnston 


ANNA FITZIU 


Soprano Chicago Opera 
1451 Broadway, New York 
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Normal Classes as follows: — 


MRS. ZELLA E. ANDREWS, Leonard 
Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 

KATHARINE M. ARNOLD, 93 Mad- 
Ison St., Tiffin, Ohio. Arnold School 
of Music. 

ar E. BARCUS, 1006 College Ave., 

Worth, Texas. Normal for Teach- 
on Fort Worth, Texas, June ist. 

ELIZETTE REED BARLOW, 817 E. 


Central Ave., Winter Haven, Fila. 
ba + asth June ist; Asheville, N. 
C., 


eatimemen GERTRUDE BIRD, 668 
Collingwood Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

. Wellston 

1506 Hadiamont Ave., St. 
Louls, Mo. Normal Classes June, 
July and Aug. 

MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, 
160 East 68th St., Portiand, >. 
ORnA A. CHASE, Carnegie Halil, New 

k City; Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton 
ie. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


— 





DUNNING SYSTEM 


THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED—WHY? 


Ss. H. R. WATING, = East 11th 
Okiahoma City, Okla. 

BBA Cc. EDDY, 136 W. Sandusky 
Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio. Summer, 
Cincinnati Conservatory and Belle- 
fontaine, O. Sept., Wichita, Kans. 
BEATRICE 8. SISSh. Kidd-Key Col- 
| y gonna e ex 

LA % ERNE C. FLEETWOOD, 1344 

aulding Ave. Studio: Hollywood 

We men’s Club, s078 wwere joule- 
vard, Hollywood, Calif 

IDA GAR ONER, 17 East 6th Street 
Tulsa, Okla. Normal Classes. 
GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, 1608 
Tyler Street, Amarillo, Tex. 

FLORENCE ELIZABETH GRASLE, 
aaa Conservatory of Music, 
Lansing, Mich. werae classes, June 
28, 1926, Jan. 15, 1 

CARRIE "MUNGER LONG, 608 Fine 
Arts Bidg., Chicago, Ill. Memphis, 
Tenn., June; Chicago, July, Aug. 
Sept. 


of Improved Music Study 


for Beginners 


MRS, CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 WEST 40th Street, New York City, Normal Class July 15, (926 


HARRIET BACON MACDONALD, 
13434 Detroit Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio. June: Dallas, Texas; July: 
Cleveland, Ohio; September: Little 
Rock, Ark. 

. KATE DELL MARDEN, 61 
North 16th Street, Portiand, Ore. 

MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON, 
6262 Oram Avenue, Dailas, Texas. 
Normal Classes, Feb. 1, three montha; 

~ June 1, five weeks. 

ROBIN OGDEN, Box 544, Waterbury, 
Conn. Classes held June. 

MRS, LAUD GERMAN PHIPPEN, 1636 
Holly St., Dallas, Tex. Classes held 
Dallas and Oklahoma. 

ELLIE IRVING PRINCE, 4106 Forest 
Hill Ave., Richmond, Va. 

VIRGINIA RYAN hwo 
Avenue, New York C 

ISOBEL M. TONE, 428 = ‘Catalina st., 
Los Angeles, June 1 

MRS. S. L. VAN NORT, 1431 West Ala- 
bama Ave., Houston, Texas. 


INFORMATION "AND BOOKLET UPON REQUEST 
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LISA ROMA. sven 


SOPRANO Knabe Piano Used 


LEA EPSTEIN 


ARGENTINE VIOLINIST 
Address: Musical Courier Co., 437 Fifth Ave. New York 


DUEHEANA 


scHoot or SINGING and OPERATIC TRAINING 


Mme. Gertrude Dueheana, Director, 160 Boyiston St., Boston 











HARRIOT EUDORA BARROWS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Trinity Court, Boston Conrad Building, Providence 


®§ BRUSSELS 


PIANIST—TEACHER 


I 
817 Steinway Hall 
Appointments by Mail Only 


OC QUIRKE 


BUZZI-PECCIA 


VOCAL MASTER 
Author of “HOW TO SUCCEED IN SINGING” (Presser) 
and “THE ITALIAN DICTION” (Schirmer) 
Voice, Diction, artistic personality developed. Method based 
on experience, natural laws and individual aptitude of the 
pupil, not on the concentration of mechanic automatical rules. 


New York 





New York 





Voice Placement and Opera Class 
Address 

243 Central Park West 
New York 








Studio: 33 West 67th Street 
Phone Susquehanna 9216 





FLORENCE 


EONARD 


PIANO 


Assistant to Breithaupt 
500 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Baker Building, Philadelphia 
































“An Unusually 
Beautiful Singing Tone”’ 


Your superb instrument gave me great pleasure in 
my concerts, for it possesses to a very marked de- 
gree an unusually beautiful singing tone—full of 


rich color and resonance.” 


MAY E. PETERSON 
Lyric Soprano 
of the Opera Comique, Paris, and Metropolitan Opera Co. 


ICH-&-BACH 


= Grand—Reproducing—and 
Period Model Pianos 


237 East 23rd St. New York 


77 East Jackson Brivp., Cuicaco, Iu 


CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST UPON REQUEST 
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Answers to letters received in this department are published 
as promptly as possible. The large number of inquiries and the 
limitation of space are responsible for any delay. The letters are 
answered seriatim. 

Tett Her | Love Her 

M. McC.—The only song that we have been able to find 
at all similar to the one for which you ask is Tell Her I 
Love Her So, by P. De Faye, published by the Oliver Ditson 
Company. 

AssoLutTe PitcH 

G. B.—Absolute pitch is a difficult thing to acquire by 
study, but it is claimed by some teachers that it can be done. 
Others say it is impossible to learn absolute pitch from a 
teacher; that one must really be born with the accomplish- 
ment. E veryone who claims to teach it acknowledges that 
it requires long and hard study. Absolute pitch is acquired 
through ear training, and some people are not possessed with 
what may be called a “musical ear.” That it is difficult may 
be judged by the number of eminent singers who constantly 
swerve from the pitch in spite of their years of training and 
experience, If the pitch is ascertained at the end of an un- 
accompanied song, or chorus, it is usually found that the 
tone has lowered. So it must be agreed that perfect pitch 
is a difficult thing to attain. 

Tue “Best” TENors 

T. P.—Whao shall decide who is the “best” tenor at the Met- 
ropolitan? This one is best for that role; that one is best 
for another. How could one compare a lyric tenor with a 
dramatic tenor? It is only when we have such a phenome- 
non as Enrico Caruso that such a question can be answered. 
The Metropolitan is fortunate indeed in its tenors. There 
are no finer operatic tenors to be found anywhere in the 
world than the six who share Italian and French roles there: 
Chamlee, Fleta, Gigli, Johnson, Lauri-Volpi and Martinelli, 
and the two splendid German opera tenors, Laubenthal and 
Melchior. 


Weingartner Conquers Three Countries 


No other conductor of Europe probably visits as many 
countries in as short a time as Felix Weingartner. So great 
is the demand for the services of the great conductor that 
his itinerary has recently carried him virtually oom Eu- 
rope within four weeks’ time. Austria, England, Germany 
and Russia are the countries where Weingartner has recently 
appeared in quick succession, conducting from three to five 
times a week and filling the “off days” with travel. 

In London, Weingartner filled his usual spring season 
engagements, and with a success which almost superseded 
his reception of previous years. When he stepped to his 
desk at the first concert the applause lasted for more than 
five minutes before Weingartner could take his baton. The 
enthusiasm of the press found an eloquent echo in the Lon- 
don press, The Express critic headlines his review with 
the significant words, “The M agic Wand of Weingartner.” 
The Daily Telegraph states that “the change from the intro- 
duction to the rhythm of the first allegro theme (in Bee- 
thoven’s A major symphony) was enough to show the class 
to which Weingartner belongs as a conductor. ” The Times 
terms Weingartner’s reading of this work “a great experi- 
ence,” which is not surprising, as Weingartner is today con- 
sidered the fore most Beethoven authority among the world’s 
conductors. “Schumann's symphonies are today neglected 
in London,” says the same writer, “but Weingartner, with 
his unerring sense of proportion and his power of getting 
the most from his players without the exaggeration of a 
single detail, is the man to restore them to the place they 
deserve in the repertory.” 

Weingartner, as a composer, received equally enthusiastic 
comment from the London press for his new Fifth Sym- 
phony. The Daily News praises the “unfailing dignity and 
seriousness of purpose. The themes are all vigorous and 
broad, and the composer obtains an effect of homogeneity 
which is not common in modern music.” “The themes have 
broad, well marked outlines,” states The Star; “the work- 
manship deserves all our admiration, especially that of the 
finale, when the composer moves in fugal fetters with such 
ease that he seems to be submitted to no restraint.” According 
to the Evening Standard, “Weingartner’s symphony is full of 
good tunes developed in musicianly fashion, with a jolly 
double fugue as the climax. He has been courageous in writ- 
ing this work, because the trend of music today is such that 
sanity, or the open expression of it, requires courage.’ 
The Daily Telegraph opines that “Weingartner’s symphony 
has others merits besides those of distinction and lucidity; 
he commands a lyrical vein, which often persuades and 
captivates.” 

An extensive tour of Germany followed Weingartner’s 
British triumph with a concert in Berlin marking the “high 
light.” The ensuing tour of Russia was W eingartner’s first 
re-appearance in the Moscovite country since the overthrow 
of the Tsarist régime. Conditions have changed a good 
deal there, but the love which the Russian people hold: for 
the great conductor has remained untouched by the revolu- 
tion. Two concerts each in Moscow and Leningrad were 
planned, but what was originally intended as a short visit 
extended to a veritable Weingartner Festival, with the com- 
poser traveling to and fro between Moscow and Leningrad 
to appease the demands for his services in both cities. May 
is seeing Weingartner back in Vienna, for the last Philhar- 
monic concert of the season, and then follows a well-earned 
rest, on the famous conductor's beautiful estate, near Zurich, 
Switzerland. 


George Boyle’s Pupils in Recital 

A thoroughly interesting recital was given by pupils of 
George F. Boyle at the Curtis Institute of Music on May -14. 
The program included concertos by Mozart, Chopin and 
Liszt; Rondo Brillante, Mendelssohn, and Africa , Fantaisie, 
Saint- ‘Saéns, the orchestral accompaniments for which were 
played on a second piano, Those participating in the pro- 
gram were: Samuel Barber, Sarah Freedman, Ruth Roths- 
child, Marion P. Rapp and Franklin Keboch. The technical 
skill and the excellent interpretations given these various 
works reflected great credit upon the instruction given the 
pupils by. Mr, Boyle. 
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SOHMER 


N the making of the Sohmer 
Piano there is no thought of 
quantity—no consideration of 

numbers. Each instrument is an 
entity in itself—an individual unit, 
as deftly 
and containing the 


as carefully wrought, 
constructed, 
same measure of imagination and 
idealism as any other masterpiece 
of art. 


The completed instrument tran- 
scends the material elements of 
which it is made. It is its spiritu- 
elle qualities — the unforgettable 
richness of its tone, that brings 
with ownership the all-satisfying 
realization that one has the best. 


“SOHMER?” on a piano conveys 
a definite guarantee of superlative 
quality—the family name of indi- 
viduals who actively build, own, 
and control the piano which bears 
their name, carrying out the tradi- 
tions and experience of more than 


fifty years in the building of fine 
Pianos. 


Sohmer Pianos are made in various styles 
and sizes of Grands, Uprights, Players, 
and Reproducing Players, all of one qual- 
ity. Uprights from $700 and upward. 
Grands $1250 and upward. Period models 
in Queen Anne, Italian Renaissance, Lousts 
XV 1, Spanish Renaissance and Jacobean. 
Monthly terms of payment if desired. 
Illustrated Catalog mailed on request. 


SOHMER & CO. 


Established 1872 
31 WEST 57TH ST. 
NEW YORK 


Astoria, L. I. 


Factory 
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Repper Operetta Acclaimed in Louisville 

Penny Buns and -Roses, an operetta by the Boston com- 
poser, Charles Repper, was given April 27 and May 7 by 
the Arts Club, Louisville, Ky., with great success. It was 
a real triumph, the beauty of its music and the interest of 















REPPER, 


composer of Penny Buns and Roses, an operetta, the libretto 


CHARLES 


by Leisa Graeme Wilson, 

its libretto exercising an irresistible appeal. Special scen- 
ery had been designed by Marion Long, and an up-to-date 
lighting system provided striking effects of color. Menfee 
Wirgman, director, adapted the action to the club's stage, 
which, being built on two levels, gave opportunity for many 
original effects of grouping of principals and chorus. Regi- 
nald Billin, faculty member of the Louisville Conservatory 
of Music, conducted the singers and orchestra with a fine 
sense of rhythm, musicianship and enthusiasm which brought 
out to its full the rich melody and exceedingly colorful 
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PENNY BUNS AND ROSES 
CAST. 

(Left to right) top row: Rob- 
ert Logan, Nat Bloom, John 
Berry, Arnold Strode-Jackson, 
Joe Burge, Harry Roy, William 





Layne Vick, Hoyt Gamble, 
George Briggs; center row: 
Marion Long, Melva Husak, 
Margaret Dalrymple, Mary 


Schreve Long, Eleanor Hutch- 
ings, Hila Lawrence Gardner, 
Helen McBride, Julia Duke 
Henning; bottom row: Shirley 
Carper, Helen Elizabeth 
Sprague, Dore Strode-Jackson, 
Inman Johnson, Dennis Strode- 
Jackson, Esther Metz, Charles 
Repper (composer), Arthur 
Almstedt, Myrtle Wirgman, 
Elizabeth Colgan, Maud Blane 
Harris. (John T. Berry photo.) 





The leading roles were sung by Esther Metz, soprano; 
Inman Johnson, tenor; Arthur Almstedt, baritone, and 
Robert Logan. Dances were arranged by Shirley Carper, 
who was herself the solo dancer, and attractive costumes 
were designed by Alice Cane. The libretto, by Leisa Graeme 
Wilson, tells a fanciful story of a baker with a magic oven 
having the power to bake the years away. Upon this idea 
gay imagery is spun, introducing attractive characters of 
youth and beauty which charmed the audience. The first 
performance, given for club members only, was so suc 
cessful that a second performance was given, open to the 
public. Solos, dances, and even the choruses, had to yield 
to encores, all of this dué to the real beauty of Mr. Repper’s 
music. 


New York College of Music Violin Department 


It is apparent to anyone who has observed the back cover 
of this week’s issue of the Musica Courter, that the New 
York College of Music has in its violin department a faculty 
of exceptional distinction. It is a matter of genuine satisfac- 
tion to the directors, Carl Hein and August Fraemcke, that 

































their efforts to provide the best teaching have been crowned 
with such satistactory results 

Hans Letz, dean of the violin department, is well 
known as an artist and pedagogue to need further introduc 
tion; his pupils have won triumphs whenever they hav 
appeared. Sigmund Feuermann has been acknowledged 
abroad as an artist of the first rank, having been repeatedly 
engaged as soloist by such great conductors as Elgar, 
Nikisch, Mackenzie, Safonoff and others for their concerts, 
and his recent appearance in New Yorkewarrants all that 
may be said of his artistic ability. Mr Feuermann has also 
an enviable reputation as a pedagogue; the directors hav: 
engaged him for the coming season, making special arrange 
ments with Mr. Feuermann to teach during the summer 

Joseph J. Kovarik, Carl Klein and Theo. John have been 
teaching at the college the past fifteen years, and need no 
further introduction; they are well known as experienced 
and skillful instructors. J. J. Tikijian and David Peterson, 
younger members of the faculty, have proven their efficiency 
as teachers in the preparatory and intermediate grades 

The commencement concert of the college will be given at 
Aeolian Hall on June 18. 


too 





harmony of Mr. Repper’s music. 





NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Forty-seventh Year 114-116 EAST 85th STREET Incorporated 1878 
Under the University of the State of New York 
CARL HEIN............Directors............-AUGUST FRAEMCKE 
All branches of music leading to Teachers’ Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees. Master Classes in 
Piano under AUGUST FRAEMCKE; Vocal: CARL HEI TZ; 


N; Violin and Chamber Music: HANS LE 
Theory and Composition: Prof. Dr, CORNELIUS RYBNER; Violoncello: WILLIAM EBANN; forty 
other eminent instructors. 


Individual instruction. Classes in Harmony, Sight Singing, Ear Training, Coun- 
terpoint and Composition. Catalogue on application. 


Ghe Clebeland Yustitute of ()usic 


SIX WEEKS SUMMER SCHOOL 


Complete courses under regular faculty for students of all grades 
er Volce—John Peirce 
+ mates v2 Bey Se Bebra vies be Gomez. Theory—Ward Lewis 
Special courses for teachers and professionals 
Exceptional living accommodations for out of town students 
For summer catalogue write MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Acting Director 
2827 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 








JUNE 21 AUGUST 1 











WILDERMANN INSTITUTE of MUSIC and ALLIED ARTS 


Complete musical education equal to the best in this country or Europe. 
Courses lead to diplomas and certificates. 
SPECIAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS $ ; = 
Ity headed by such masters as Mary Wildermann (Leschetizky), Michel Sciapiro (Sevcik) 
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MUSICAL COMEDY, DRAMA AND 
MOTION PICTURES 
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corners for a long while watching celebrities enter and exit) 
on Saturday at midnight, May 15. It was a gala night at 
The Rialto and the star in question wiggled and danced 
herself into the hearts of the multitude and Prince Lei Lani 
and “His Royal Samoans and Six South Sea Dancers” came 
ill the way from Porto Rico to prove that they were real. 
They and Gilda, of course, appeared in person and duplicated 
a bit of the picture Maximilian Pilzer conducted the or- 
chestra and received generous applause after the overture. 
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In fact there was applause all around,—and flowers in the 
lobby for somebody. 

Aloma of the South Seas is an excellent picture; particu 
larly fascinating was the photography. Gilda Gray made 
up and acted extremely well as Aloma, and Percy Marmont 
was good as Bob Halden. Baxter as Nuitane and Morey as 
Red Malloy took their parts very well indeed but Julanne 
Johnston lost her chance to do justice to Sylvia. All in all, 
it was an excellent program, and the crowded house all week 
was proof that the audiences are enjoying it. 





MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 





SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

San Francisco, CaL.—A piano recital of interest was that 
given by Margaret Tilly, the English pianis t, at Scottish Rite 
Hall. Miss Tilly de lighted her hearers in a program devoted 
entirely to the music of Bach. Miss Tilly thoroughly under- 
stands Bach; she possesses the ability of penetrating to the 
heart of her music and plays it with brilliant technic, a 
singing tone of fine quality, with an appreciation of con 
trasting shades of color, with exquisitely afranged phrasing, 
with either dainty sentiment or passionate intensity—and al 
ways with musical taste. For the concerto in D minor for 
piano and strings (heard here for the first time), Miss Tilly 
had the assistance of Alfred Hurtgen and members of the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra. 

Eleven vocal students of Rose Relda Cailleau, California 
coloratura soprano, were heard in a recital on April 28 
which was well received. Each young singer acquitted her 
self in a creditable manner which gave their teacher every 
reason to feel satisfied with the artistic results attained. 

Rose Florence, mezzo-soprano, one of the busiest and most 
successful and vocal pedagogues residing in San 
Francisco, presented several of her artist pupils in a recital 
on April 29. The event attracted a large and representative 
audience i Lance s gifts as a teacher are widely recog- 
nized inasmuch as a number of pupils from her studios are 
now appearing in public and creating a favorable impression. 

The return to California in June of Marguerite Melville 
Liszniewska, American pianist, interests musicians and stu 
dents over a wide area, Her last summer for ad- 
vanced students and performers left so deep an impression 
that the artist’s return is largely due to their demand for 
her. Madame Liszniewska will again come to San Fran 
cisco under the management of Alice Metcalf and will open 
her five weeks’ course June 21. She will conduct a similar 
course in Hollywood at the conclusion of her season here. 
Vera Barstow, American violinist, who, during the past few 
years has scored artistic successes in E ‘urope and throughout 
her native country, was heard in a recital on April 29. This 
accomplished musician had the assistance of George Gram 
lich, tenor, and Margo Hughes, accompanist. 

Irene Millier, pianist, assisted by Mabel Kegg, soprano, 
gave a recital at Chickering Hall and won the hearty ap- 
proval of a large audience. 

Andrew Bogart presented Isabelle Bissett in a recital at 
his studio recently, before a large gathering of her friends. 
Miss Bissett has a delightful soprano voice which she handles 
with discrimination and skill. 

Arthur Argiewicz, violinist, efficient teacher and former 
member of the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, presented 
his talented pupil, Harold Strauss, in a recital. 

Sam Rodetsky, artist pupil of Joseph George 
gave a piano recital at the St. Francis Hotel. 

The Pacific Musical Society held its spring luncheon at 
the Fairmont Hotel. A clever divertissement entitled E-smer- 
alda was given under the direction of Janet Malbon. The 
members participating included Janet Malbon, Edna Fisher 
Hall, Alice Poyner, Grace Eberhardt, Mrs. John McGaw, 
Mr. and Mrs. Van Buren, H. Dana and G. Jones. C. H. A. 


The Climax Revived 

Samuel Wallach, the successful theatrical manager, revived 
Edward Locke’s play The Climax (whose familiar story 
centers about a singer) at the Forty-eighth Street Theater 
last Monday evening, with Dorothy Francis in the leading 
part and Edward Bruning and Effingham Pinto in the roles 
which they played originally when the piece had its memor- 
able success here and elsewhere. It will be remembered 
that the late Joseph Carl Breil wrote his Song of the Soul 
for The Climax 

Last Monday’s revival was in every way worth while and 
justified Mr. Wallach’s faith in the lasting merits of the 
play and the ability of his cast. Miss Francis (formerly 
of the Chicago Ope ra) was of course fully at home in the 
role of the singer. As the old Italian vocal maestro, Mr. 
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will enjoy another success 
Yvonne D’Arle Scores in Maritza 

Yvonne D’Arle, who for the past five years has been one 
of the sopranos of the Metropolitan Opera Company, left 
that organization at the end of the spring season to head 
the all-star cast of the opera, Maritza, produced by the 
Shuberts. The opera opened some weeks ago in Atlantic 
City, running for a week and where it received flattering 
comments. The production is of the finest, scenery and 
costumes being lavish and the all-star cast making it per- 
haps the biggest attraction offered by the Shuberts during 
the present season. 

Miss D’Arle is singing the title role and has had un- 
usual criticisms regarding her lovely voice. Before begin- 
ning its run in Phil: idelphia, the opera was given for a week 
in Brooklyn and a week in Newark. It will be presented dur- 
ing the entire summer season at Atlantic City. 

The Brooklyn Eagle, in commenting on Miss D’Arle’s 
performance, said: “Comely in face and figure she has a 
soprano which in the high registers rings out well in the 
ensemble and is heard with pleasure in the solos and duets. 
Her tones are clear and agreeable in quality and are firmly 
controlled. Her acting is excellent.” The Newark Ledger 
stated : “Not alone in voice, but also in histrionic ability, those 
who make up the cast of Countess Maritza stand head and 
shoulders above the throng. Yvonne D’Arle gave a re- 
markable performance in the title role—remarkable because 
of the heavy burden of song which she mastered with an 
ease and assurance that were both a delight and a revelation.” 

The Philadelphia Record had the following to say 
“Yvonne D’Arle appeared the ideal Countess Marites. 
Gracious and winsome, smiling and ingratiating, she won a 
place in the affections of the audience at the moment of her 
first appearance. Miss D’Arle to the exacting require- 
ments of the numerous songs that fell to the role, and she 
deserved the title of a queenly singer. She wore some 
gowns that were an added delight.” The Philadelphia 
Ledger commented: “The operetta has a notable cast, in- 
cluding Yvonne D’Arle, opera star, who sang altogether 
admirably.” 

The splendid success of Miss D’Arle in her new endeavor 
has been most flattering. The same favorable comments were 
the outcome of her season of light opera in St. Louis last 
year, where she became one of the most popular stars that 
city has ever had. 
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Free Concerts on the Mall in Central Park 

For many years the late Elkan Naumburg sponsored free 
concerts on The Mall in Central Park, New York. Last year 
Walter W. and George W. Naumburg continued this series, 
and they plan to do so again this summer. The first con- 
cert, on the afternoon of Decoration Day, May 31, will be 
conducted by Franz Kaltenborn; the second and third, July 
4 and July 31 (the date of Mr. Naumburg’s death), by 
Maximilian Pilzer, and the fourth, Labor Day, September 6, 
by Hugo Riesenfeld. 
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ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 








Frances Alda was the guest soloist at the banquet ten- 
dered Senator Chauncey Depew on the occasion of his 
ninety-fourth birthday, at the Montauk Club in Brooklyn 
on April 24. 


Frederick Bear’s singing in Schenectady recently, re- 
vived the old question as to how far a concert artist may 
introduce the dramatic element into his work. T he critic of 
that city, in reviewing the concert, said in part: “In looking 
back a score of years for comparisons, the critic must pass 
over the appearances in this city of contemporary baritones 
to Dr. Ludwig Wullner, before pausing to make any com- 
ment unfavorable to the younger artist who entranced a 
Schenectady audience last evening. The great German actor 
who deserted the drama for song, brought with him a ver- 
satility of dramatic action which no lesser actor could hope 
to approach, But he was here as much as sixteen years ago; 
and while American artists are content to make the voice 
practically all their work in song, it is only fair to state with 
this in view that Frederick Baer goes away beyond the usual 
standards of vocalization. He has surpassed all baritones 
who have preceded him in this city in almost a score of 
years,” 

May Barron, contralto, appeared as Lola in a perform- 
ance of Cavalleria Rusticana at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music on May 10. Miss Barron recently returned from a 
successful concert tour. She is now under the exclusive 
management of Annie Friedberg. 

Clarice Balas’ eleven-year-old pupil, Louise Kemsies, 
won the first. prize in the state- wide contest held recently 
in Cincinnati in the grade under fourteen years. There were 
eighteen contestants from all over Ohio competing. In the 
grade from fourteen to eighteen years of age, Ross Ettari, 
another Balas pupil, came in second and received honorable 
mention. Little Miss Kemsies has been in great demand since 
her victory in the contest, being immediately engaged for 
appearances before the Junior Section of the Fortnightly 
Club, the Cleveland Music Supervisors, and at the closing 
concert of the Student Fortnightly Club. 


Marion Callan, gifted soprano pupil of Claude War- 
ford, gave an interesting recital at his studio on May 11. 
The first group, Scandinavian, and the last, Oriental, were 
given in costume, while the Una voce poco fa aria (The 
Barber) and the group of American songs were presented in 
evening dress. Especially effective were the coloratura num- 
bers, Kramer’s Swans and Mr. Warford’s Dream Song. 
very large and well pleased audience greatly applauded the 
singer. Willard Sektberg played adinirable accompaniments. 

Mario Chamlee, tenor of the Metropolitan and now 
abroad, sang for the American Women’s Club of Paris on 
May 15. He left immediately afterward to join Artur 
Bodanzky in Baden Baden, where he appeared in several per 
formances of The Barber of Seville. Chamlee will return 
to this country in the early part of June, resting for two 
weeks on his New England estate at Wilton, Conn., then 
going to Ravinia for his fourth season with the Ravinia 
Opera Company. 

John Coates, English tenor, is busily engaged in recital 
and festival appearances. At the New Chenil Galleries in 
London, he is giving a series of four song recitals, phn’ 
began April 15 and continuing each month to July 8, the 
four programs comprising modern English songs, modern 
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English love songs, lieder and chansons, and a miscellaneous 
request program. April 24, Mr. Coates gave a recital in 
Bournemouth. He also appeared as soloist at the Petersfield 
(Sussex) Festival and in the Lincolnshire Festival. The 
tenor is returning to America next season for his third visit, 
and will give two months’ time to a limited tour of Canada 
and the United States. 

Annie Louise David, harpist, played at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, on May 16, with Benar Barzelay, violinist. These 
two artists have many interesting programs together, for 
almost every sort of occasion which could demand the use of 
harp and violin ensemble. 


Lynnwood Farnam’s Kimball Hall (Chicago), organ 
recital of May 11 brought notable attention and attendance, 
for his fame is widespread. He played works by Vierne, 
Ducasse, Reubke, Barnes, Maleingreau, Honnegger, Bach, 
Handel, Schumann, Karg-Elert, Baumgartner, and Mulet. 
He will be heard at the A. G. O, convention in Buffalo on 
June 2. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch is taking the cure at White Sul- 
phur Springs this month. He gave a joint concert with 
Harold Bauer at Purdue College, Lafayette, Ind., on May 
12 and appeared at the Evanston Festival on May 25. 


“Tliff Garrison gave a_ music ianly performance of the 
Saint- Saens concerto in C minor,” “Garrison is a brilliant 
artist,” “Possesses a depth of understanding of the art of 
piano playing that entitles him to the distinction of being a 
real artist,” “His playing of the concerto was full of fire 
and spirited”—these are some of the tributes paid this master 
pianist by Edwin Stringham in the Denver Post of February 
13. Although this was the first time this concerto had ever 
been given by the Denver Symphony Orchestra, the many 
beauties of the work were disclosed, and at the completion 
of the performance the soloist was recalled five times (no 
encores being permitted at these concerts). 


Klibansky pupils are prominently before the public, in- 
cluding Fannye Block, for the Maine Festival; Vivian Hart, 
in Shubert productions and the Maine Festival; Louise 
Smith, contralto soloist, and Edgar Cole, baritone, both at 
Crescent Avenue Church, Plainfield, N. J. Louise Smith 
and Cyril Pitts gave a joint recital at the Wurlitzer audi- 
torium, New York. At the last Klibansky pupils’ recital at 
the Y. M. H. A., the following appeared: Margaret Reisch, 
Ellen Coyle, Anna Prinz, Helen Johann, Ruth Witmer, 
Cyril Pitts and Louise Hann. Miss Witmer has been en- 
a by the Second Presbyterian Church of Paterson, 


Mischa Levitzki will give a piano recital at Winona, 
Minn., on June 14 on the occasion of the annual reception 
to the Bishop of Winona, the Right Reverend Patrick R 
Heffron. 

“Florence Macbeth’s third northwestern tour another 
complete triumph for this sterling artist. Her art, that rare 
combination of absolute pitch and flawless singing, plus a 
voice of warmth and beauty. Consider her three prima 
donna program a musical gem and headliner for any artist 
course. George Roberts a thoroughly satisfying soloist and 
accompanist of unusual merit. Thank you for sending Miss 
Macbeth to me; I shall want her again. (Signed), Kath 
erine Rice.’ Such was the telegram that the managers of 
Florence Macbeth received from the general Northwestern 
manager after the artists’ tour. 

Frances Mann gave a piano recital in Steinway 
New York, on May 4, and demonstrated that she 
clear conception of the music she presented. 
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her selections had to be repeated, so insistent was the 
applause of the audience, and she also gave a number of 
encores. Miss Mann has a well developed technic aid 
she plays with feeling and taste. 

Mme. Yolanda Mero has been booked for two appear- 
ances with the Cleveland Orchestra next season. 


Harriet Bacon MacDonald, of Detroit, Mich, an 
nounces the beginning of her third normal class this season 
in the Dunning System of Improved Music Study. This 
class will open on June 1, and * its conclusion she will leave 
for Cleveland, Ohio, on July 3, there to conduct her sev 
enth normal class. It is interesting to note that fourteen of 
the teachers now giving the Dunning work there are gradu 
ates of Mrs. MacDonald's former classes. At the close of 
the Cleveland session Mrs. MacDonald will join Mrs. Dun 
ning in New York City in order to attend the meetings of 
the National Dunning Teachers’ Association, and the an 
nual meeting of the Normal Teachers’ Association. Frora 
New York, Mrs. MacDonald will go to Little Rock, Ark., 
where the first normal class there will be held under her 
capable direction. Mrs. MacDonald, who prefers to spend 
her winters in the South, will return to Dallas in the fall 
and reopen her studio at 6010 Belmont Avenue 


The New York Association of Dunning Music Teach- 
ers held its last meeting of the season on May 9 at the 
studio of Virginia Ryan. Extensive plans were made for 
next season, 

Marica Palesti, Russian soprano, entertained at her 
residence with a soiree musicale prior to leaving the city for 
a few months’ vacation. Among the guests were Mr. and 
Mrs. Grebentchikoff, Dr. and Mrs. A. Salvin, Mr. and Mrs 


Olinsky and Miss Olinsky, Dr. and Mrs Callimahos, | 
Berdichevsky, Mrs. E. Nechaeva, G. Kosses, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gobert, Mrs. A. Reznikova, P. Shaupell, Mr. and Mrs, Drit 


sas, and Miss Dritsas. During the evening seve 
guests contributed songs and piano selections 
Palesti herself singing several operatic numbers 

Gilbert Ross, violinist, has appeared twice this season 
with the inenesaiie Symphony Orchestra, in Minneapolis 
and in Madison. He played the Burleigh concerto on both 
occasions and scored a decided success. His bookings for 
next season include recitals in New York and Boston and a 
tour of the South. 

Ednah Cook Smith continues to win praise for her sing 
ing wherever she appears. On Mothers’ Day she gave a 
program over the radio from the Germantown Fhasiey. ap 


ral of the 
Madame 


pearing with Ben Stad's Little Symphony Orchestra. She 
sang such favorites as The Gipsy Love Song, Mother Dear, 
Silver Threads Among the Gold, Love’s Old Sweet Song 
and Home Sweet Home According to radio enthusiasts, 
Mrs. Smith's voice came over the air clearly and her various 
renditions were thoroughly enjoyed 

Marie Sundelius’ engagement as soloist with the North 
Shore Festival this season is noteworthy as being the so 
prano’s fifth appearance with this association. On May 31 


Mme. Sundelius will be soloist at a concert 
American Union of Swedish Singers at the 
Opera House, to be given in honor of the 
Sweden 
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teacher in New York over thirty years, and conductor of 


choruses 








Marguerite 


POTTER 


CONTRALTO 


FRED RYCROFT 


DRAMATIC VOCAL COACH AND TEACHER 

Stage Deportment and Routine 
Studio: 300 West 49th Street, N. Y., Longacre 3720 
Office: 160 West 46th Street, N. Y., 


| HEIZER MUSIC 
Interpretation and Diction 


Bryant 7901 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 





Concerts—Lecture Recitals 
Voice Studios, 817 Steinway 
Hall, N. Y. 
Technique and Interpretation 
Privately and in Class 

Tel. 6795 Raymond 
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ELEMER VON PICHLER 


Cincinnati Conservatory 
VOICE CULTURE—CONDUCTOR—COACH 
Managem ent: ALLEN-PICHLER CO. 





SCHOOL 


Direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heizer 


1215 Douglas Street 


“MARK MARKOFF 


Russian Dramatic Tener 


VOCAL STUDIO 
31 Weat 89th St., N. Y. Tel. 3222 cccniacte. 


| 
| 











Pe LUSK sss 


1730 Broadway, New York 





MARGARITA 


MAX 
Phone: Endicott 3476 


SELINSKY 


309 West 85th Street, New York 





won prea se 


VIOLINIST 
118 N. La Salle St., 


Now Concertizing in Europe 


Entire Season from Sept. 1, 1926 
In America 





Lillian Croxton 
COLORATURA SOPRANO 


Concerts —Recitals 
Management: 
Standard Booking Office 
17 East 42nd Street, 
New York City 


Chicago Ill 




















Available for C t. 








Far Terms Apply to Secretary 





MYRON JACOBS 


Russian Composer Pianist 


Accompanist to Charles Hackett, 


Mary Lewis, Maria Kurenko, 
lorence Austral 





META SCHUMANN 


toire, perfecting 


VOICE BUILDER 
Coach and Accompanist 
Studio: 28 West 76 St., N. Y 
ate ent Endicott 7831 

r of the New York Singing 








VIRGIL PORTABLE KEYBOARD 


For Pianists and Piano Students 
Invaluable when travelling, or 
living in small rooms. 
Perfect touch, weight variable. 


Excellent for keeping a reper- 
technic, 


strengthening fingers. 


Virgil Piano School Co. 


120 West 72nd St., New York 


and 











“Teachers Association 





OPPORTUNITIES 





The Vanderbilt Studios 


available unfurnished on yearly lease, also 


tractive to any girl, 

















far away from home. 


and summer ; also living quarters for July 





ub is in a good location near River- and August Address ~ we. care of 
of New York of Sana’ Me Brace 1425, Broadway, Bs ikea ae. Rates reasonable. Mt SICAL Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New 
Branches: New York. Breakfasts served. References required. York. 
a Rg gh nn md Pith psa Hostess Mrs. C. N. Doubleday—Susque- | — Sarin “SORTING -ACOOMPAMTS 
jaz a West | ory opposite new hanna 0127. rA E} » : 12) , Ce ! Praeee 
Metropolitan Opera House site. NEW YORK MUSICAL CLUB offers | ——— i. arty . ~ 3 oh protenstangt gt ob A, sig d 
Renting office, 342 West — Street, Part Scholarship for next season. Eight | op(jpiQ TO SUBLET—Pianist will sub- a ie Ten © p fessional singer. Ad- 
Scronbes $089 months of vocal study v9 New, York City. let two-room and kitchenette studio apart Courter, 437 Fifth ‘Avenue, New York. 
Hourly piano sub-letting at 15 East 38th St. Auditions now. Full information by writ- ment, modern, reasonable ; July to Septem ee 
branch. Caledonia 2777 ms. . C. S.” care of Musica. ber 15; fine furnishings; suitable two per- | LEASE TOE OE LR 
oer en ee ae oles wee oe re oe sons. Address: Augusta Hartley, 130 | ~ studio idl Steinw ay Grand will te oh ed 
mer sub-let. Inquire at renting office. East 40th Street, New York. Ashland tes Pret am ° fetes: ae 
Mrs. Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor “THE I ITTI E HOME CLUB ” 349 West 6555. er, with coa h, acco mpanist or pianist 
85th—For young girls—students under 30 | ~ eee Se a ; 1 ferably ). Ade vis i by ’ a or 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE years. Attractive cosy studio rooms— | STEINWAY H: ALL STI DIO large, at- fusicat Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New 
STUDIOS—Several large studios are pianos—every home comfort, especially at- tractive—five windows. Part time now York 





12 MUSICAL COURIER 
Lyon & Healy Entertain Celebrity 


Leopold Auer, famous violin teacher, who numbers among 
pupils such celebrated artists as Mischa Elman, Jascha 
tz, and a score of other noted violinists, was an 
sored guest last week in the famous violin treasury of 
1 & Healy, ¢ hicago 
Auer visited Chicago at the request of the Chicago 
é College he having been invited to act as one of 
udges of a violin contest given by this institution at 
vestra Hall. First prize in this contest, a rare old 
in valued at $500, donated by Lyon & Healy, was won 
hy Linda Sool of Chicago 
The winner of the contest has a chdice among several 
violins in the famous collection of Lyon & Healy. 
liss Sool in her choice, Pro Auer accompanied 
& Healy's and inspect -' everal instruments 
xpert opinion, were particularly adapted to 
; Mies’ St Site Bienf Auer an ex NOTABLE PARTICIPANTS AT THE HARRISBURG 
i" F ool’s violin o i . neenrets 4 
1 only a little over an hour to Spare . MUSIC FES IVAL, 


for New York. However, this great (Left) Around the Sun Dial at Breeze Hill, home of J. Hor- 
pent over seventy years perfecting his ' 
spent half of this time in a Lyon & : : ; 
: Perhaps a partial explanation of ‘ fp tor and soloists are, from left to right: Ward-Stephens, 


ace McFarland, chairman of the Festival Committee, Direc- 


ommanding position in the music world may . . 3 Nevada Van Der Veer, Grace Kerns, Judson House and Fred 
imple fact , te es . Patton. (Above) At the Harrisburg Country Club—The 
group from left to right includes Judson House, tenor; 

Nevada Van Der Veer, contralto; J. Horace McFarland, 

chairman of Festival Committee; Ward-Stephens, director; 


Grace Kerns, soprano, and Fred Patton, bass. 


~ Matchless 


Woman’s Choral Club of Hackensack by Thayer and The Year’s at the Spring by Mrs, Beach. 
It having been impossible for a representative of the Mrs. Voorhis was given a warm reception when she ap- 
- peared for her second number and each of her songs was 


5 vain a ony fe = there ag > ag be the liberally applauded. She was called back for a number of 
PIANOS” oman’s Choral Club of Hackensack, on May 9, the lollow- curtain calls and at the end responded with an encore. She 
ing report from the Hackensack Republican is reprinted : sang an incidental solo during the rendition of Fly White 
“Mrs. Clarence Voorhis, lyric soprano of Hackensack, i tartina. tay the charaa 
winner of the Bergen County vocal contest for the Woman’s “J may H "y : a1 ten haane ot New Work City. ve 
Choral Club soloist, was enthusiastically received at her ap- pee rte ids grax «sae salgletie te igh ieee 


: : ~age ; : dered two groups of songs. Mr. House possesses a tenor 
€ an’s Choral Club chort ednesdz 
pearance with the Woman's Choral Club chorus Wed aY voice of the first rank and his singing was greatly enjoyed 


An Instrument evening in State Street School. The concert, which was the at all times. He was liberal with his encores.” 


tenth of the season, was under the direction of Anna Graham 


e . . - — 
Of Pleasin Tone Harris, musical director of the club, to whom credit is due Masecll Studio Musicale 


for the success of all the concerts that have been given thus 
and Touc 1 that far by the club. The chorus of more than forty voices A highly interesting musicale recently took place at the 
rende red a most pleasing program Wednesday evening. James Masseil studio, New York. Those who participated 
An Student can ‘Two of the selections sung, Waters Ripple and Flow, were: Beatrice Engel, a versatile young artist; Bessie Bur- 
by Deems Taylor, and Morning, by Victor Harris, were sung stein, with a splendid voice; Lillian W inston, a_ skillful 
rd to UYN, in the state contest in East Orange, at which the Hackensack singer with delightful lyric soprano voice; Hulda Schorr, 
Woman's Choral Club won second place. The concluding dramatic soprano, who displayed a sense of style and good 
ee ae numbers by the chorus, Swing Low, Sweet Chariot, and interpretative abilities; Rosalia Cohen, whose apppealing 
“tay Stars Brightly Shining, were exceptionally well rendered. voice was admired by the audience, and Essie Fisher, whose 
ros rhe directing by Miss Harris was one of the features. rich contralto also gave great pleasure. The musicale ended 
“Mrs. Voorhis sang as her opening number Vissi D’Arte with numbers contributed by Mr. Massell’s artist-pupils, 
: : : by Puccini. The number was rendered in Italian and was Flora Negri, Frances Sonin and Stephen Poushkin (Russian 
MILTON PIANO ©. the only one on the program to be given in a foreign basso cantante), which evoked a storm of applause. The 
New dork language. In the second half of the program, Mrs. Voorhis musicale was a success, and all the singers showed good 
sang a group of three songs, Prelude by Ronald, My Laddie training. Later the gues sts enjoyed Russian refreshments. 















































Read—“Tue Secrets or SvVENGALI” 


s - ‘ | 
Do You Study Singing? Dy 0. B. Dow 
. 9 And You'll Find Out | : f | ) 
Are You Making Progress ° $2.00 at all Music Dealers and Booksellers } ' R PIA QO 
if Not We ? Published by James T. White, 70 Fifth Ave., l 
» Why 
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The Steinert Pianoforte 


THE EXCLUSIVE 
———— PIANO 








M. STEINERT & SONS, Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Bush & LANE DAVE NPORT- ~TREACY| 























WING & SON, woman iff on P LAN nt a 
W H N G all [ A NX © | ar Toae end Tock Mode ; ie Price 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 


Davenport -Treacy Piano Co, New York 


Factory and Ofices Ninth Ave., Hudson and 13th Streets, New York} | jj! — 























MUSICAL COURIER 


STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 




















sok Heunlin 





“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 






Everywhere recognized as mu- 








sically the most beautiful piano 


the world has ever known. 






( Steinway Hall, 109-111-113 West 57th Street, New York 
| Steinway Hall, 1&2 George St., corner Conduit St., London, W. 1 
a) Schanzenstrasse 20-24, Hamburg, Germany 
{ Budapesterstrasse 6, Berlin, W. 9, Germany 





Salesrooms: 






MASON & HAMLIN CO. 


BOSTON - NEW YORK 







Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINW AY & SONS 


NICH-&-BACH 


Grand—Reproducing—and 
Period Model Pianos 


Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 

































Se - —= 


A.B.Chase 


America's Finest Piano 


The Celco Reproducing Medium may 
now be had in A. B. Chase Grands, 





| A. B. CHASE PIANO CO., Division United Piano Corporation 
Executwe Offices: NORWALK, OHIO 











The PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


N ; 2. i New York, June 19th, 1919 
ame 1¢@ Autoprano Lompany, 
623 West 50th Stre 
New 
AR 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 
Z For fifty years the Sohmer family 
= Jsofimer have been making Sohmer pianos. 
ee To make the most artistic piano 
' possible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 


politan District than any other artistic piano. THE AUTOPI ANO COMP ANY 
SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St., NEW YORK || | 629 west 50th Street 3 New York 









































EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET. NEW YORK 
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Weekly Review o me Worlds Music 





Violin Department Instructors 
New York College 


of Music 
C. Hein and A. Fraemcke, 


Directors 
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1, HANS LETZ, DEAN OF 
DEPARTMENT (Brenner 
photo); 2. KARL KLEIN; 
3. THEODORE JOHN 
(Fischl photo); 4. DAVID 
PETERSON; 5. JOSEPH 
KOVARIK; 6. SIGMUND 
FEUERMANN; 7. J. J. 
TIKIJIAN (De Mirjian 
photo). 














